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TWO NEW COLLEGE LIBRARIES 


Upper: Smith College, Northampton, Mass. Lower: Wellesley College, Wellesley, Mass. 
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INVITATION. 

iere RS are always welcome at The Com- 

panion building, and every opportunity is 
gladly given them to witness each stage in the 
process of preparing and issuing the paper. A 
guide is always in readiness to conduct them 
through the various departments, and to point 
out the principal features of interest. As prac- 
tically the entire work of illustrating, printing, 
folding and mailing, in addition to all the details 
of business and editorial management, is carried 
on in this building, there is sufficient diversity 
of occupation to interest every one and well 
repay a visit. 

* ¢ 


NEW ENGLAND AND OTHER MATTERS. 


WO of the leading colleges for women are 

now rejoicing in the possession of new 
library buildings. The new structure at Smith 
is the first of its kind at this college, for hitherto 
the library has been housed in parts of other 
buildings. It is an H-shaped structure of red 
brick, two stories in front and three in the rear, 
and is situated in the center of the main campus. 
The cost was about one hundred and twenty- 
five thousand dollars, and Mr. Carnegie gave 
half of that sum. The building has a capacity 
of one hundred and fifty thousand volumes, 
and in every detail of construction and equip- 
ment is a model library building, perfectly 
adapted to the needs and problems of the insti- 
tution. Ground was broken for the building 
in August, 1908, and the completed structure 
was ready for occupancy early in the present 
winter. 

The new library building at Wellesley, which 
is also shown upon the cover of The Companion 
this week, is finished on the exterior, but not 
on the inside, and will not be ready for oceu- 
pancy until next fall. The building is an im- 
posing structure in the Italian Renaissance style 
of architecture, and faces the main approach to 
College Hall, where the library is at present 
located. The reading-room in the rear of the 
building looks out over beautiful Lake Waban. 
Here, as at Smith, Mr. Carnegie proved a gen- 
erous friend, for he gave more than one hundred 
thousand dollars toward the Wellesley library. 
The book capacity will be one hundred and ten 
thousand volumes. Wellesley’s library is rich 
in several special collections, — including the 
valuable books of Mr. and Mrs. Henry F. 
Durant, the founders of the college, the cele- 
brated Francis Pearsons Plimpton library of 
Italian books, and the almost priceless collection 
of Indian literature presented by Prof. E. N. 
Horsford,—and these will be given places of 
honor in the new building. 

* 

NE of the first towns to make plans for its 

Fourth of July celebration is Easthamp- 
ton, Massachusetts, which will observe on that 
day, and on the day before it, the one hundred 
and twenty-fifth anniversary of its detachment 
from Northampton and Southampton, and its 
incorporation as a district. It became a town 
in 1809. Easthampton is a beautiful and pros- 
perous town, and it plans to make the coming 
anniversary one of the notable occasions in its 


history. e 


S ONE way of helping people to help them- 
selves, the Massachusetts plan of savings- 
bank insurance is proving enough of a success 
to encourage its promoters. A league has been 
formed to impress the advantages of the system 
upon the working classes, and this organization 
has engaged a field agent, Rev. H. W. Kimball 
of South Weymouth, who will devote his time 
to travelling over the commonwealth in the 
interests of the movement. The Wage-Earners’ 
Committee of the Boston Chamber of Commerce 
has also actively interested itself in the work. 
Savings-bank insurance is in effect a form of 
state life-insurance and annuities for people of 
small means, at the lowest possible cost. 


+ 

ASSACHUSETTS can boast of only one 

iron-mine, but that mine has now been in 
continuous operation for eighty years. It is 
located in the town of Richmond, in the Berk- 
shire hills, and yields enough ore to smelt about 
two hundred tons of pig iron weekly. When it 
was opened, in 1829, there was a string of iron- 
mines along the Hoosae and Housatonic river 
valleys, but the others were one by one aban- 


doned. About forty-two per cent. of the ore | 


of the Richmond mine is metallic iron, whereas 


the ores from the great mines of the Lake | 


Superior region average from sixty to sixty- 
five per cent.; but the Richmond ore is of 
splendid quality, and working the mine is still 
a profitable business. Speaking of mining in 
New England, it is of interest to note that 
a twenty-five-ton ore crusher has been in- 
stalled in a gold-mine on Houghton’s Stream, 
near Rumford Falls, Maine. Gold in small 
quantities has been found for years in many 
brooks and streams in that section, which is 


| widely famed for its general mineral wealth, 
but the Houghton’s Stream mine is the first 
| where business has been undertaken on an 
| extensive scale. The plant has a capacity of 
thirty tons an hour. From the farm where it 
is located the owner is said to have taken out 
| already about twelve thousand dollars in gold. 
& 
ISITORS to historic Faneuil Hall during 
the past sixty years have noted the big 
gilded clock on the front of the balcony which 
faces the stage, which bears upon its face the 
inscription, ‘‘ Presented to the City by the Chil- 
dren of Boston.’’ The date of the presentation 
was January 14, 1850, and there are living in 
the city many old people who distinctly recall 
the occasion and their pride at being allowed 
to participate in the exercises. Within the clock 
was placed a box containing the names of the 
donors and other records, and it is now suggested 
that instead of waiting until a full century has 
passed, it would be an interesting and appro- 
priate thing to inspect the contents of this old 
| box while some of the Boston school children 
| of 1850 are still living. 


| 


| 


+ 

N SPITE of the multiplicity of games and 

diversions which have come to the front in 
recent years, the old-fashioned game of checkers 
still retains a substantial popularity. The 
larger part of the world’s checker supply comes 
from a little mill in Bethel, Maine, and the 
extent of the business is indicated by the state- 
ment that the average annual output over a 
period of many years has been about eight 
hundred barrels, and that the demand continues 
as good as ever. As each barrel contains thirty 
thousand checkers, this means an annual pro- 
duction of twenty-four million checkers, or one 
million sets of twenty-four checkers each. Thus 
two million checker-players can be kept busy 
with the new sets sent out each year from this 
one mill—and there are the millions of usable 
sets manufactured last year and in the years 
before. e 


T= sections of New England which are 
served by the Boston & Maine Railroad 
system are interested in the announcement of 
numerous improvements to be made in the near 
future. The directors have voted to expend 
over four million dollars for new rolling-stock, 
as one item of improvement, and this will be 
an advantage to all branches of the system. 
The laying of double tracks is to be continued 
on various parts of the line where travel is 
heaviest ; the tunnel at Salem is to be enlarged ; 
the grade crossings at Lynn are to be abolished ; 
the second tracks of the Gloucester branch are 
to be extended, and several new stations are to 
be built. The automatic block-signal system, 
which has been installed on the Maine Central 
lines and on the Fitchburg division, will also 
be in operation on other parts of the road before 
the end of the present year. 


* ¢ 


IMPROVING THE SERMON. 


N THE puritanic phrase of colonial times, 

the application of the text was called the 

improvement of the sermon. We are re- 
minded of this early usage by reading a curious 
incident in the life of John Horden, the first 
Bishop of the Canadian Northwest. The good 
bishop’s diocese was of imperial extent, and his 
parish stations were hundreds of miles apart. 
He was on one of his parochial visitations when 
the following occurred. 


It was soon after his return as bishop that 
a curious interruption stop for a moment 
one of his services. He been up the bay, 
when, during the journey, he saw a body of 
Indians in the distance. As usual, he at once 
arranged a service for them. A good many 
young people were present, to whom the bishop 


spoke. 

Suddenly there was a stir among the hearers, 
and cries were raised. 

The bisho ——- for a moment in astonish- 
ment; but then their voices told him the cause 
of the tumult. The mothers were making the 
most of his advice. 

‘Do you hear?’’ they cried to their daugh- 


you?”’ 

Then the daughters were hauled to the front, 
while the mothers shouted, ‘‘Come here, that 
he may see you! Let him see how ashamed you 
look, you disobedient children !’’ 

This interlude over, the sermon went on to a 
happy end. 

* © 


GOOD MAXIMS. 


OR a railroad-station, the wall-notices in 

the baggage-room of the Canadian North- 

ern at Winnipeg are unique. Evidently 
inspired for the benefit of employés, writes 
Miss Cameron in ‘‘The New North,’’ they 
give the incoming traveller a surprise. Here 
| they are as Miss Cameron copied them down: 


Let all things be done decently and in order. 

|—I Cor. xiv, 40. 

| Be punctual, be regular, be clean. 

| Remember thie Sabbath day to keep it holy. 
Be obliging and kind to one another. 

Let no angry word be heard among you. 

Be not fond of change. 

Be clothed with humility, not finery. 

Take all things by the smooth handle. 

Be civil to all, but familiar with few. 

As we smile over the warning notice, ‘‘Hang 

}on to your hand-baggage. Don’t let go your 

| overcoat. Thieves are around,’’ the baggage- 
master, with a strong Scottish accent, says, 

|over our shoulders, ‘‘Guid maxims, and we 

| live up t’ them!’’ 
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Heat the House 
You Are Going to Build 


It gives you the OR 
maximum of heat 
with the minimum 
of coal. It will THE 
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A Child Can Run It. 
Send for Winchester Book. WITH 


SMITH & THAYER CO. 


230 Congress St., Boston, Mass. A 
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Blue Ribbon Burley Bats 


are used by star batsmen of big 
leagues and bear the trade mark 
Bats, like all other Reach baseball goods, are 
the séandard and are guaranteed to be perfect. 
Write for the free Reach baseball catalogue. 
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Free to users of SLADE’S Absolutely Pure 
Spices, Extracts, etc. Send end-piece from 
package and 2c. stamp to pay postage, or 
ask your grocer for one. 


D. & L. SLADE CoO., Boston. 
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More loaves to the barrel and 
better bread in the loaves 






















OUR GUARANTEE 


If you are not thoroughly convinced that 
Daniel Webster Flour has produced the 
best bread you ever baked after you 
have used an entire sack of it, return 
the empty sack to the dealer, leave your 
name with him, and the purchase price 
will be refunded and charged to us. 





All Dealers Can Supply You. 


EAGLE ROLLER MILL CO., New Ulm, Minn. 
Daily capacity 5000 barrels 






This Advertisement was published as a full page in The Youth’s 
Companion, February 10th. The descriptive line directly under the 
illustration read, “Daniel Webster at his home in Marshfield, Mass.” It should 
have read, “Daniel Webster at his boyhood home, Franklin, N. H.” 
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entered our employ when 

we were at work on the 
Portland building, a twelve- 
story ‘‘sky-seraper,’’ and a fine 
job all round —steel skeleton 
construction, and two stories of 
granite, with some fourteen- 
ton columns at the entrance. Kirby was 
running the stone-setting outfit on the 
ground, Chapin and his crew erected the 
ironwork, and Larsen and a couple of 
helpers sent up the iron, as it is called, 
although of course it is steel. 

That was the usual disposition of the 

three riggers on the whole job, but Larsen, 
a day or two before, had insecurely fast- 
ened a fifteen-inch beam in the chain 
sling, and while it was being hoisted up 
to the eighth story through the interior 
court or light shaft, it slipped and came 
down. Several things happened before it 
brought up in the sub-basement, and 
Larsen was laid off fora week without 
pay, to meditate on his carelessness. 

Hooking in structural iron to be hoisted 
swiftly to the top of a tall building is 
always slippery business, so Foreman 
Chapin spent most of his time on the 
ground, and left the erection to one of the 
best of his gang. That is why what hap- 
pened brought about ‘‘Reddy’’ Bodley’s 
enrolment as one of the regular crew 
of the contractors. 

If Larsen had not been neglectful, 
Chapin would not have needed to take his 
place slinging the iron. Therefore, the top 
gang would not have been short-handed ; 
also, the work up there would not have 
been in charge of an irresponsible em- 
ployé, who left the work on the five- 
o’clock whistle blast without seeing that 
everything was made fast and snug for 
the night. 

I was in the shanty office one afternoon 
when a red-haired lad, short and heavy, 
wafted in through the open door with 
the summer’s breeze. He accosted me 
without hesitation. 

‘Do you want a rattling good engi- 
neer ?”? he asked. 

An application for a job in that style 
commands attention; so, although we did 
not want an engineer, good or bad, just 
then, I asked him if he knew anything 
about derrick work. 

‘Been around derricks all my life, sir,’’ 
said he. 

‘Are you a rigger ?’’ I asked. 

‘‘Not exactly a rigger, sir,’’ he replied, 

‘‘but I know two half-hitches when I see 
7em.’? 

‘*Had any experience in high air work ?’’ 
Every man cannot keep his head up on top 
of a tall building under construction. 

“N-no, sir; but I’ve run an engine 
on all kinds of work—bridges and every- 
thing.’’ 

Unfortunately, engineers were plentiful 
in that quarry district, and we needed none. 
But good riggers with a sailor’s steadiness on 
top work were scarce. I informed him that we 
could not use his services. He was much down- 
cast. It appears from what he told us after- 
ward that he had been out of employment 
for a long time. He turned to go, and then 
stopped. 

“Say, brother,’’ he said, ‘‘let me have that 
job. I can hold my own till I get a chance at 
an engine; then I’ll show you a few things 
about hoisting that you didn’t know before.’’ 

I liked his confidence in his own powers, but 
had misgivings about letting a green hand risk 
his life on ironwork. However, his eye bright- 
ened, and he appeared so gladly expectant as 
he noted my hesitation in saying no, that I 
told him to go to the iron foreman. 

He hunted up Chapin, and Chapin sent him 
on top. He climbed up the eight ladders to 
where the erection gang was busy landing the 
stuff from the big boom derrick that pulled it 
up from the street. All about was a puzzle of 
suy-lines, tackle, beams, girders and pieces of 
partly assembled trusses. The men ran about, 
although for pathway they had only the iron- 
work and a few planks scattered here and there, 
and for the most part their only footing was 
the flange of a beam in the iron framie of the 
building. 

They thought no more of walking, or running, 
: hecessary, out on a narrow five- or six-inch 
lange, away up a hundred feet and more in 
the air, than you or I would of crossing a 
‘own-town city street. After they had ac- 
quired confidence, they seldom hesitated to go 
wnywhere. But, oh, the terror that comes 
over a new man if he suddenly makes a misstep, 
conscious of the awful emptiness between him 
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happy belief that he had se- 
cured a job. In climbing up 
the ladders to the eighth floor 














DRAWN BY H. BURGESS 


BY C. E. DINGWALL. 
I. THE DERRICK AND THE WIND. 


for his coat, he felt that he 
had never experienced such an 
interminable length of ladder 
or carried a heavier burden. 
Earlier in the afternoon he 
had run up blithely in glad anticipation. 
Now it was a monotonous and wearying 









THERE CAME OVER HIM A REALIZATION OF THE AWFULNESS OF A FALL 


and the earth, and thinks he is about to fall! | and Collins, of course, had no authority 


His nerve is gone, never to return. 


Dangerous it is and always will be, but these | was discharged. 
men gave little thought to that—it was their | sought the mortar-bed, and told those at work 





repetition of dragging one leaden foot 
after the other, round upon round. 

Collins, who had discharged Reddy, was 
only a temporary foreman. He was the 
best man, probably, in the crew, but he 
had been accustomed to have some one else 
do the thinking and worrying, and direct 
the tying up of the plant at quitting- 
time. So when the whistle blew, Collins 
hurried down with the rest of the men, 
forgetting that he was now chargeable 
with the safe condition of everything. 

For hoisting the iron we had a large 
boom derrick with a fifty-foot boom pro- 
jecting out over the street. A fresh breeze 
had been blowing all day, and at a good 
velocity at that high altitude, and it pressed 
against the heavy boom, which is free to 
swing laterally, and caused it to pull and 
tug at the rope that attached it to a steel 
column. Had the rope parted, the con- 
sequences would not have been serious, 
but the stout Manila held. It was a 
rather long line, and allowed the boom to 
swing abreast of the wind, get its full 
foree, and pull hard at the column, which 
felt the pressure and gave. 

When Reddy arrived on top, one bolt 
had already succumbed to the tension. 
This bolt rang loudly as it struck and 
glanced off the beams in its downward 
course, and landed on the roof of the side- 
walk protection, under which Lane, the 
contractor, was standing. 

Lane instantly ran across the street, 
looked up, and saw the column being 
coaxed out of plumb by the steady pull of 
the boom. The other bolt felt the strain. 
It needed but little more tilting of the 
column to destroy its equilibrium. Should 
it swing free and be suspended by the 
rope, the danger would be great. How 
long the strands would hold was problem- 
atical—possibly till they felt the full weight 
of the column, which would be but a 
fraction of a second. 

Being a wall column, and having to 
support not only its share of the floors, but 
also the brick outside wall, the column 
was made strong and consequently heavy. 
Below was a narrow thoroughfare, 
crowded with people, all unconscious of 
any danger. 

Looking up through the maze of beams, 
Lane saw a man walking out to the col- 
umn. Reddy had been about to descend 
after putting on his coat, when he saw the 
column heavily swaying to and fro, as if 
vacillating between yielding to the pull of 
to | the boom and remaining in the place that man 
shift a man to that department. Reddy Bodley | intended it for. Reddy grasped the situation, 
In good faith, however, he | realized the danger to the multitude below, and 
immediately hurried to the rescue. 


daily bread. If the work had not had a certain | there that he was ordered to join them. They | Confidently but slowly he stepped out on the 
pleasure for them, they would have been out | gravely said no, they had no room for him, | single beam that led to the wall line. The 
of it long ago. Yet of course no foolhardy and | but to go to the terra-cotta setters. |column tipped and wavered for an instant at 


useless feats were performed by this gang of 
Chapin’s. All went about with little noise 
and no great appearance of haste. 

My friend Bodley, being put to work with 
this crew, was at first assigned to turning the 
winch of a small face derrick with a partner. 
It required no great amount of ability. Almost 
all the plank scaffolding was available for their 
use, and gave them plenty of broad footing. 
The dangerous work devolved on all but those 
who manned the winches. 

Bodley had been employed at the winch for 
an hour or so before he was ordered to lend a 
hand pulling in a load that hung from the der- 
rick. He responded, and gingerly stepped to 
his work. He had not now the comfortable 
feeling of having a broad plank under him, but 
was moving about on the beams. He was 
careful and likewise slow. He thought he was 
doing satisfactorily, but he was not sure of 
himself, and could not put his best efforts into 
his task. 

Big Bill Collins, the foreman, had his eye on 
the new man. ‘‘Say, Reddy—you there, come 
here!’’ he called, gruffly. Bodley went to him. 

‘Who sent you up here?’’ said Collins. 

‘*The iron foreman,’’ Bodley replied. 

‘Well, you go down and tell him we don’t 
want no corn-field sailors up here, and then go 
into the basement and find the mortar man and 
work for him. That’s where you belong.’’ 

It is no honor to work in the mortar gang, 


| 








The terra-cotta setters were up on the fourth | what seemed must be its extreme limit of diver- 
floor, setting window -sills, so up Reddy | gence from the perpendicular. Half an inch 
climbed. They in turn directed him to the| more and it must surely come down. 
brick foreman, and he sent him to Kirby of| ‘‘Hurry! Hurry!’’ muttered Lane, between 
the stone-setting gang. And so on to all the | clenched teeth. But the puff of wind relented, 
branches of the work he was sent, only to be | and the column resumed for the time being its 
told that there was no room for him there, but | upright position. 
that the next foreman, probably three or four | Reddy was perhaps half-way across when 
floors up or down, was needing a man. |his foot caught, or he probably thought it 

It was one of the little jokes of the business. | caught, and instantly there came over him a 
Reddy had been through it all before, but his | realization of the awfulness of a fall. Blind 
anxiety to secure work had made him an easy | terror seized him, and he sat down, straddling 
subject. Finally he reached Chapin, and | the beam, holding on in a death-like grip; had 
Chapin said they wanted a bookkeeper in the | the beam been of wood his finger-nails would 
office. By that time Reddy realized that there | have marked it. His eyes started from their 
was no place for him on the work. | sockets, and he stared fixedly downward. 

Instead of coming into the office, he turned Down, down, down, nothing but air, except the 
to the ladders and began slowly and dejectedly hard iron that would play with and throw back 
to ascend to get his coat, which he had left on | and forth the fragments of his poor body should 
the top floor. The whistle blew for the end of he fall. To him for the time there was no 
the day’s labor. He stood aside to let the| bottom, no street full of people, no column, no 
stream of tired workers pass. No one had a/| malicious derrick. 
thought for him. Not even those who had| But only for a minute was his mind thus 
sent him along on his wild-goose chase gave | paralyzed and his muscles rigid. His will 
him more than an uninterested glance. He} awoke. He recovered and pushed out toward 
was out of their minds. Their day’s work was} the column, continuing to straddle the iron 
done and they were bound for home. | with his feet on the lower flange. 

Home! What was to be his home for to-| Reaching the column, he slowly drew himself 
night? Beneath the stars, as it had been many | up until he stood alongside of it. Only one 
times before. That did not give him as much | who has been affected by fear at a great height 
worry as the disappointment and chagrin that | can appreciate his action. He grasped the 
was doubly hard to bear because of his fresh, | tightened rope and tried to pull on it, but the 




















BESS 


strain was too great. He could not haul in 
the boom against the wind. 

Lane stood on tiptoe, with eager eyes fastened 
on Reddy, and excitedly motioned with his 
hand, as if showing Reddy the right way to 
accomplish the thing. 

-assers-by perceived his distorted features, 
followed his glance, saw a workman away up 
on the partly constructed building, where they 
had seen many often before, marveled, per- 
haps, at the recklessness of the men employed 
in that business, and carelessly continued on 
their way homeward. 

Not accomplishing his purpose by main 
strength, Reddy resorted to strategy. He un- 
fastened the knot of the rope, and keeping one 
turn about the column, he slacked off on the 
line, and at the same time pushed that part of 
the rope that encircled the column downward. 
Finally it was down to the base. Now, not 
being under control of the wayward boom, the 
column resumed its upright position. Then it 
was easy for Reddy to double a back bight of 
the rope round the beam on which he now sat, 
and throw off the line altogether from the 
column. 

We saw him slowly crawl backward, and 
Lane feared he would not finish his job and 
replace the broken bolt. But in a minute he 
again reappeared, painfully sliding and pushing 
himself out on the beam with a bolt in his 





HE little old father 

seemed very dear to 

Margaret, who was 
watching him as he wrote his 
records rapidly in his small, 
cramped hand. It was all, or nearly all, that 
he wrote. Long ago he had given up hope of 
the book which was to have been his life-work, 
and buried it deep beneath a country physi- 
cian’s responsibilities. Margaret had always 
resented this. What right had these people to 
his life, who seareely accorded him a living? 

‘‘Father,’””? she said, suddenly, ‘‘what are 
you writing ?’’ 

He held the page with his forefinger, as he 
met her gray eyes with a pair startlingly like 
them. Then he smiled, and two wrinkles dis- 
appeared from his forehead, and two appeared 
about his mouth. 

‘‘Just visits, dear, to pay—and to be paid 
for,’’ he answered. 

‘‘There are many more of the first than of 
the last, aren’t there?’’ 

‘Why, surely.” 

Tie smiled as he said it, but Margaret did not 
smile. So it had always been, so it would 
always be—four to pay and one to be paid for. 
And they needed many things. No one knew 
that better than Margaret. Much responsibility 
devolved on her. The little half-invalid mother 
must not know, the children could not, the 
father did not. But Margaret had a complete 
understanding of the lease of: life accorded 
boyish boots, of the wants, wishes and needs 
of growing girls. 

She thought with hot impatience of her 
father’s coat—how green it had looked in yes- 
terday’s blaze of sunlight! How green it 
would look in the sunlight of how many to- 
morrows! It was not right; it was not fair. 
She had a fierce impulse to hide him away 
from others and himself; to make him take his 
rightful place in the world; to lighten his path 
with the success her love and ambition craved. 
He spent himself freely on those who gave not 
again. He threw his love, his learning, his 
very life into a battle which was not to the 
strong. 

Margaret laid down the scarcely touched 
sewing. The offer of assistance trembled on 








hand. The hole in the column and the hole in 
the member below did not jibe, so Reddy again 
made his terrifying journey through space, this 
time bringing a small bar, with which he 
worked the recreant column into place, and 
slipped in the bolt. 

Then he gave his attention to the boom. 
He slacked off on it until it swung round away 
from the wind’s influence. By using his 
straddling method of locomotion on the beams, 
—a method despised by any of Chapin’s crew, — 
he went over and lashed it firmly. A very 
complete job he made. 

Lane asked me who he was, and I told him 
of the circumstances of Reddy’s appearance on 
the job. When Reddy came down, Lane said 
to him, ‘‘Everything all fast up on top?’’ 

‘‘Everything’s all right, sir,’’ replied Reddy, 
touching his hat. 

‘Come round to-morrow morning if you 
want to go to work.’’ That was all Lane said, 
and there was not much kindness in his tone, 
but it was pleasant to Reddy’s ears. He drew 
enough of an advance from his prospective 
wages for a decent lodging, and the next morn- 
ing he took an engine. 

Reddy has been with us now some four years, 
and on big jobs is chief engineer of the outfit. 
If there is any one who can play with a balky, 
rusted hoisting-engine and make it sing better 
than Reddy Bodley, we have yet to find him. 


THE PLEDGE OF THE PGDR 


—By /da Ansett 
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her lips. But before she 
had time to speak, a knock 
sounded. 

Margaret knew that knock— 
hurried, anxious, impatient, 
that would not be denied. The old door 
had echoed to many scores of just such knocks. 

“O dear!’’ she said. Her 
father started as soon as she. 
Knocks like that, the call to 
arms of the physician, sounded 
through his deepest slumbers. 
He was transformed in the 
twinkling of an eye. The 
wearied old man was the alert 
physician, confident, eager- 
eyed, the light of battle on his 
fase. Margaret’s heart thrilled 
as she looked at him. 

In a moment he was back. 
He turned to Margaret, half- 
laughing. 

“‘Tt’s Mrs. Barr’s baby—the 
healthiest little mite. Quite 
likely it is merely a pin stick- 
ing him, but I’ll have to go 
and set her mind at rest.’’ 

“But you’re so tired. Why 
don’t you let her wait till 
morning ?’’ 

‘‘Why, Margaret! By morn- 
ing I should have two patients 
on my hands. You don’t know 
these young mothers.’’ 

“I know they haven’t much 
consideration. ’’ 

‘Now, Margaret, that isn’t 
like you. How can we expect 
her to think of anything but 
her little sick child?’’ As he 
talked the physician had been throwing things 
into a little black bag. He shut it now with 
a sharp click. 

“It’s quite probable there’s nothing much 
the matter with the baby. If not, I’ll be back 
to-night. If I should be detained, though, I 
may have to take the train instead of coming 
home.’’ 

*T thought the convention was next week.’’ 

“Tt is, but I’m leaving two days ahead of 





IN AN OLD 


time. There’s-a case Parker wants to talk 
over with me.’’ 

Margaret flushed with pride at the honor so 
simply stated. After all, there were some who 
appreciated him. 

‘‘But what about the bills you were going to 
make out, father? You see, the girls’ winter 
things have to come, and —’’ 

‘‘Jack’s shoes, and Robert’s, and—I know 
them all, my little troubled Martha, but I can’t 
delay to-night.’’ 

‘‘Couldn’t I make them out? Even a day 
makes a difference.’’ 

“‘Why, to be sure you could. It would be 
a help to me.’’ 

He picked up the book, and rapidly turned 
the pages, marking here and there with a cross. 
He passed the book to Margaret. 

“Get out these I have marked, like a good 
girl, Margaret, and you’ll soon have in what 
you need.”’ 

Then, with a hasty good-by, he was gone. 

In the morning he had not returned, and 
Margaret sat long with the little leather-covered 
book in her hand, idly turning the pages. The 
places marked with a cross were not many. 
She had counted and recounted the ones which 
were reasonably sure to pay. The sum total 
was pitifully inadequate. Even if every one 
he had marked paid in full and at once, there 
was an alarming deficit. There was nothing 
she could do. 

But suddenly, as that thought came to her 
puzzled brain, another followed. There was 
something she could do—something that would 
set things straight for the present and leave a 
little margin for the encroaching future. Ina 
moment the impotent leather-covered book had 
assumed the proportions of the purse of For- 
tunatus. There were dozens and dozens of 
visits with no check after them. Her father 
had not intended to send them out, but if she 
did, and the reluctant bills were safely paid, 
who could be anything but glad about it? 

Once decided, she wrote rapidly in her large, 





SHE UNDID THE KNOTS 


BANDANNA 


HANDKERCHIEF. 


firm hand, so different from her father’s. The 
table was soon littered with bills. On those of 
longest standing she wrote, ‘‘Please remit.’’ 
When the rural postman arrived, she had a 
load for him. And then she waited. 

The waiting was not long. That evening 
there came a timid, hesitating knock on the 
door where a peremptory summons so often 
sounded. Margaret threw it wide. For a 
moment she did not know the woman who 
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stood before her, a shawl thrown over her 
head. But she knew the voice. 

“It’s Mrs. Halloran, Miss Margaret, my 
dear. I’ve brung the money. Tell me, is it 
sick the doctor is?’’ 

“Why, no. Father is quite well, but — 

“Ts it yer mother worser, thin?’’ 

‘‘No,’? answered Margaret. ‘‘What made 
you think so?’’ 

‘‘Won’t ye tell me what’s wrong, my dear ?’’ 
persisted the woman. ‘‘Sure, I knowed there 
was a somethin’ whin it came, the bill marked 
‘Plase remit.” My Dannie read it tome. Says 
I, ‘He’s in trouble, the little doctor.’ Thin 
out I goes an’ sells the cow. An’ here’s the 
money, Miss Margaret, thirty-five dollars. It 
leaves five owin’, but Dannie’!] soon raise that, 
an’ I’ll run up wid it. If *twar thirty-five 
hunderd I’d not begrudge it fur what he’s done 
for me.’’ 

She undid the knots in an old bandanna 
handkerchief, and brought to light the pieces 
of shining gold. Her face, seamed and marked 
by care, her work-worn hands, appealed to 
Margaret. She spoke impulsively, putting the 
gold back in the old handkerchief. 

‘‘Mrs. Halloran, I want you to take this 
money and buy your cow again. The need is 
not so pressing—a way has come since that bill 
was sent that makes it unnecessary for us to 
take it.”’ 

The relief was plain on the woman’s face. 
She protested, but feebly, while her old hand 
hovered over the coin. It is not lightly that 
one relinquishes the means of livelihood. She 
patted Margaret’s hand. 

‘*Ye’re yer father’s own daughter, my dear. 
I couldn’t speak a finer word about ye. He’s 
a good man—the best I ever knowed; that 
merciful to the poor, ye wouldn’t believe. 
He’d be doin’ much better in a better neighbor- 
hood. But the blessin’ of the poor—I think 
that goes for somethin’.’’ 

Margaret razed her air-castles of unclean 
foundations to the ground. In the morning, 
after she had made her mother 
comfortable and sent the chil- 
dren to school, she took the 
old horse and cart and started 
out on her round of visits. 
And just as the angel once 
spared the houses marked, 
so Margaret dealt mercifully 
with the ones which were 
not. She collected the dis- 
turbing little slips of paper, 
reading a lesson in many a 
poverty - stricken place. In 
some the money was ready, 
in some it was not, but no 
one had blamed the doctor. 

Margaret was glad of that. 
To each she gave the same 
excuse—the bills had been sent 
by mistake. She did not feel 
the words an untruth. She 
sighed as she drove home- 
ward. So far things had 
turned out well, but the hard- 
est part was to come. It 
would be difficult to explain 
to her father, to feel his dis- 
appointment in her. Yet, 
inconsistently, she longed for 
his return. 

She drove to the station to 
meet him. All the way home 
she pondered how to tell him, 
while they talked of trivial things. And 
yet it happened quite simply at last. Just 
a question, ‘‘Any of my patients been up, 
Margaret ?’’ 

And then it was out. Blunderingly, stum- 
blingly, sparing not herself, making no excuses, 
Margaret told her tale, hardly daring to meet 
her father’s eyes. 

He did not speak for a moment. When he 
did, it was very tenderly. ‘‘My little girl!’’ 








ELL, if that ain’t just a little the 
W worst piece of new road I ever see!’’ 
Silas Atkins, driving to town with a 
load of grain, was irritated to find the way 
strewn with a large number of loose stones, 
which gave the wagon a severe jolt every time 
that a wheel struck one of them. Just on the 
edge of town the irate farmer pulled up his 
team and accosted a man who was working 
in a field beside the road. 

‘Say, Sam, ain’t you the overseer in this 
here road district ?’’ 

The man looked up. 
Mr. Atkins! 
district.’’ 

‘‘Then why in all get out don’t ye finish a 
road when ye make one?’’ 

The overseer folded his arms and leaned on 
his hoe. 

‘*Everybody’s too busy,’’ he replied. ‘The 
men just had time to grade the road. Later on 
they’re going to put another day’s work on it, 
and then the stones will be removed and the job 
fixed up right. But they won’t be able to get 
at it for a while yet.’’ 

Uncle Eben Benson, taking his cow to the 
pasture, overheard the conversation. A smile 
hovered on his face as he trudged patiently over 


‘Why, good morning, 
Yes, I’m the overseer in this 
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his eyes carefully noted the cause of the farmer’s 
complaint. He walked slowly, with bent head 
and hands clasped behind him, and every now 
and then he placed his foot beside a stone and 
kicked it out of the wheel-track. Near sun- 
down, when he went to bring his cow home for 
the night, he still seemed to be in deep thought, 
for he acted precisely as he had done in the 
morning. 

The next day Silas Atkins, driving over the 
stretch with another load of wheat, was sur- 
prised to find it not so rough as it had seemed 
before. In the afternoon the road was still 
smoother; in fact, Silas was just passing off 
the bothersome strip before he realized where 
he was. He was completely mystified when 
the overseer, congratulated on his enterprise, 
disclaimed any knowledge of the improvement. 

The following morning, however, he overtook 


| Uncle Eben returning from putting his cow in 


the pasture. The old man was walking slowly, 


the strip of new road toward the pasture, and | removing with his feet the few remaining stones 


which were of sufficient size to be troublesome. 
‘Well, now, if that don’t beat me!’’ he ex- 


claimed. Have a 
ride?’’ 

Uncle Eben climbed up and took a seat beside 
him. Silas glanced at him quizzically. 

‘Some one hire ye to do it?’’ he asked. 

‘Do what?’’ inquired Uncle Eben, inno- 
cently. 

‘Kick them stones out of the road.’’ 

‘No,”’ replied the old man, after a short 
silence, ‘‘no one said anything to me about 
doin’ it. But I go over that bit of road four 
times a day, and seein’ what a nuisance the 
stones was to travellers, why, it wasn’t much 
of a job to knock one out of the way now and 
then.’’ 

‘“‘What I don’t understand,’’ said Silas, ‘‘is 
why ye should do it when ye get nothing for 
it.” 

“Get nothing??? Uncle Eben retorted. ‘‘T 


‘Good mornin’, Uncle Eb! 








the job. Ye see, it’s this way. Sam would 
pay a man seventy-five cents or a dollar for 
doin’ what I’ve done. Now, everybody up in 
your part of the country that drives over that 
road will have a kind thought for me if they 
know I’ve cleared the stones away just to make 
drivin’ pleasanter. If Sam had paid me a 
dollar for doin’ it, they wouldn’t think any 
more about it. 

‘Ye see,’’ he continued, as he climbed down 
over the wagon-wheel, ‘‘it’s the little things ye 
can do, quietly, to make others happy, that 
bring in the largest returns; that piles up a 
bank-account where no cashier nor robber can 
get at it.’’ 

Silas drove on toward town, with his eyes on 
the dashboard and his horses taking their own 
gait. 

He was roused from his reverie by the joun- 
cing of the wagon as one of the wheels passed 
over a loose stone. He halted the horses, got 
out, picked up the stone and dropped it care- 
fully at the side of the road. 

‘Eben don’t get down along as far as this,’’ 
he said, half-aloud, ‘‘and I ain’t startin’ an 
account of my own. But I reckon they ain’t 
anything to prevent my contributing a little 
interest to his. Mebbe some persons will 


| get more than I would if Sam hired me to do | think he’s been here.’’ 
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he said, as he stroked her shining head. It 
was seldom he called his tall daughter that. 
The words, the tone, assured a perfect under- 
standing. 

And then, in a voice that had helped with 
many a burden grievous to be borne, the father 
talked. And the height of a calling that could 
reach to the depths came to Margaret; the 
beauty of his life thrilled her to the soul. The 
love that gave all, asking nothing, and yet was 
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returned fourfold; the learning that succored 
the humble, and threw a bulwark of protection 
round the weary and heavy-laden; the tender- 
ness, the patience, the simple following in the 
Great Physician’s steps—she would never be- 
little them again. He read it as she turned 
her glowing face to him. She was her father’s 
own daughter. Henceforth and forever there 
would be something to sweeten the little saecri- 
| fices of every-day life. 
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1897 by Doctor Herzl, an Austrian play- 

wright and a member of the staff of the 
leading Viennese organ, the Neue Freie 
Presse. He was a man of striking personal 
beauty, towering like Saul over the bulk of his 
brethren, with a long black beard and glowing 
eyes, and the face of the old Assyrian kings on 
the bas-reliefs. His manners were exquisitely 
courteous, his conversation was fascinating, and 
he exercised a magnetic effect upon all with 
whom he came in contact, from emperors 
down to the poor Jews who stooped to kiss the 
hem of his garment. The Jews of Vienna 
were at that time suffering from a fierce out- 
burst of anti-Semitism, and Doctor Herzl felt 
his human dignity outraged by the attempt to 
treat even the cultured Jew asa pariah. The 
Dreyfus case had begun to reveal the true posi- 
tion of the Jew even in the land of liberty, 
equality and fraternity, while in Russia, where 
half the race, or nearly six millions of Jews, 
lay penned in a ‘‘Pale,’”’ the situation was 
hopeless, economic and spiritual persecution 
varied by wholesale massacre. 

Doctor Herzl was wrought up to write a book 
called ‘“The Jewish State,’’ which appeared in 
1896. In it he appealed to the Jews of the 
world to emigrate en masse to some one chosen 
center, say Argentina or Palestine, and he 
drew up a complicated plan for regulating both 
this emigration and the settlement in the new 
land. He pointed out the law of all Jewish 
emigration hitherto—that, following the line of 
least resistance, it flowed from lands of greater 
anti-Semitism to lands of lesser anti-Semitism, 
but that in so doing it soon brought up the 
level of anti-Semitism in the new land to the 
same level as in the land left behind. He urged 
therefore that Jews should once for all take 
their fate in their own hands, become a majority 
somewhere instead of a minority everywhere, 
and by establishing ‘‘a publicly recognized, 
legally secured home for the Jewish people,’’ 
close twenty centuries of tragic history with a 
radical and heroic remedy. 


Ti Zionist movement was founded in 


Doctor Herzl’s Book. 


ITH the publication of this book Doctor 
Herzl conceived his work finished. He 
was a writer, not a man of action. 


Among his fellow Jews were to be found some of | 
the ablest men of affairs, some of the greatest | 


financiers in the world—owners of ships and rail- 
ways and mines and factories and international 
industries and newspapers. They had only to 
put their forces together under the inspiration 
and teaching of his book. ‘‘If you only will it,’’ 
ran his motto, ‘‘it ceases to be a fairy-tale.’’ 
As nobody, however, stepped forward to turn 
the fairy-tale into reality, Doctor Herzl was 
gradually driven into action himself. ‘‘Unlike 


Shakespeare’s Christopher Sly,’’ he once said | 


to me, ‘‘who woke from tinkering into a dream- 
world, 1 have awakened from a dream-world 
into tinkering.”? In 1897 he presided at Basle 
over the first international congress of the 
Jewish people. And from that moment his 
awakening began. 


Not that some two hundred Jews did not | 


rally to his banner, but with a few creditable 
exceptions, the leaders of Jewry were conspicu- 
ously absent. The rich Jews, when religious, 
cried out that Zionism was an attempt to force 
the hand of Providence; when irreligious, that 


it was a political madness calculated to bring | 


Jewish patriotism under suspicion and to in- 
tensify anti-Semitism. 

At the first congress a few modern spirits like 
his friend and colleague on the Neue Freie 
Presse, Dr. Max Nordau, contributed a power- 
ful intellectual backing ; but the vast majority of 
Doctor Herzl’s supporters were comparatively 
poor men, without any political grasp, who 
cared less for the Jewish people than for Pal- 
estine, at the colonization of which by small 
struggling groups they had indeed long been 
working. By this majority, therefore, without 
any inquiry as to the possibility of acquiring 
Palestine for the Jewish people, or of its ability 
to support a large Jewish population, the 
‘Jewish State’? of Doctor Herzl’s book was 
definitely limited to Palestine. The acquisition 


of a charter for Palestine became the key-note 
of the movement. 

These congresses were at first held annually, 
gathering in volume and momentum. Ladies 
Were admitted as delegates with equal suffrage, 





a noteworthy evolution in a race still so largely 
Oriental. A Jewish Colonial Bank — with 
powers, as its name implied, of colonizing in 
any territory on earth—was established as the 
financial instrument of the movement. Despite 
its broad prospectus, designed to attract all who 
felt interest in the alleviation, if not the Pales- 
tinian solution, of the Jewish problem, the 
shares almost failed to go to allotment. The 
capital was fixed at two million pounds, but 
even to-day little more than a quarter of a 
million has been paid up. On the other hand, 
the average number of shares held being only 
two, the company enjoys the distinction of 
being the largest on earth, as well as the most 
cosmopolitan. 


The Ica. 


NATIONAL fund was also established 
A for the purpose of acquiring land in Pales- 

tine, but its total to-day would probably 
hardly suffice to purchase a few thousand acres. 
There has long existed in Jewry an institution 
called the Jewish Colonization Association, or, 
for short, the Ica, with a capital of fen million 
pounds, founded by the late Baron d@flirsch for 
the gradual transfer of the Jews of Russia to 
some land of refuge. As the petty colonies 
created by this organization in a dozen different 
parts of the earth showed not the faintest sign of 
ever evolving into the necessary haven, I en- 
tered the Zionist movement with the suggestion 
that the ten millions should henceforward be 
devoted to Doctor Herzl’s movement. All my 
pleadings, in the columns of the Times or on 
platforms, fell on deaf ears, although the pas- 
sage of ten more fruitless years has only accen- 
tuated the failure of the Ica’s old policy. 

Doetoer Herzi’s personal magnetism was, 
however, a greater asset than even ten millions, 
ahd by its exercise upon the leading personages 
of Europe, he all but reached the goal he had 
set himself. The Emperor of Germany actually 
promised him to use his influence with the 
Sultan of Turkey to acquire Palestine for the 
Jews, and the Kaiser planned a dramatic an- 
nouncement on the soil of the Holy Land itself. 

The theatrical Emperor and the imperialist 
playwright did indeed meet in Palestine, but 
by this time the Emperor, cooled no doubt by 
| his Jewish entourage, had found another dra- 
matic deed to do on the holy soil, and Herzl 
was thrown over. 

With the Sultan of Turkey himself Doctor 
Herzl had two interviews. As the Zionist 
leader put his hand to his breast to extract a 
document from an inner pocket, Abd-ul-Hamid 
started back, pale as death. But once convinced 
that he was not to be assassinated, the Sultan 
succumbed to his visitor’s fascinations. He 
offered to allow the Jews to establish colonies 
in Mesopotamia, but isolated in space and with- 
| out inner connection. Doctor Herzl replied 
| that his mandate from the Jewish people was 
| for Palestine only. 

At the second interview the Sultan hinted 
that the price of the coveted charter could not 
be under two million pounds, and he quite 
nakedly asked Doctor Herzl to arrange with the 
| Jewish financiers for the conversion of certain 

Turkish bonds, the European holders of which 
| had aequired too much power over the Porte. 
Doetor Herzl appealed to me for help in ar- 
ranging this, but my stock-exchange influence 
|—like the result of his fresh appeal to the 
Jewish public for two millions—was nil. 








The Shifty Sultan. 


URTHER negotiations with the shifty 
F Sultan only convinced Doctor Herzl that 
Palestine was not to be had, even at a 
price, and his thoughts began to travel toward 
the purlieus of Palestine, places like Cyprus and 
Sinai, which, while not alienating Zionist senti- 
| ment, had the further advantage of being under 
British suzerainty. 
visits to London, where the financial institutions 
of Zionism had been established, had become a 
great admirer of Britain and British political 
| institutions. 
| Cyprus and Sinai might be entirely dispro- 
| portionate either to the Jewish problem or the 
| national sentiment, but at least they could serve 
as half-way houses to Palestine. Cyprus proved 
| impossible, owing to the pro-Hellenic ardor of 
| the natives, and so Doctor Herzl was reduced 
|to the Sinai Peninsula, and he projected to 











And Doctor Herzl, by his- 





lead the Jews to Palestine through the same 
wilderness that the Jews had crossed more than 
thirty centuries before. 

Unfortunately, it was still a wilderness. The 
expedition which set out to investigate it in- 
cluded Colonel Goldsmid, who had once man- 
aged Baron de Hirsch’s colonies in Argentina, 
and who was an enthusiastic Zionist. Too 
feverishly impatient to await its return, Doctor 
Herzl took ship for Egypt, and besought Lord 
Cromer’s sympathies in Cairo. Nor did the 


| barren nature of the report destroy his fiery zeal. 


It fell to my lot to summarize the results of 
the expedition, and the best I could say was 


|that a small section of the northeast coast 
| known as El Arish might possibly under irri- 
| gation support a few thousand souls, and 


that its position on the borders of Palestine 
might attract Jews to this outpost of future 
empire. The Khedive’s government, however, 
which had still a nominal voice in Egypt, re- 
fused to allow the waters of the Nile to be di- 
verted for the necessary irrigation, and in the 
absence of any insistence on the part of Lord 
Cromer, the project fell through. 

It happened, however, that Doctor Herzl had 
enlisted the sympathies of Joseph Chamberlain, 
then, at the time of the Boer War, the un- 
crowned king of England. Chamberlain, who 
had divined a fellow spirit in the Zionist leader, 
and who was himself not without a touch of 
Jewish blood, was attracted by Doctor Herzl’s 
romantic love of Britain. ‘‘Were we under 
England,’’ Doctor Herzl told him, ‘I would 
myself take up a gun to fight for the empire.’’ 
And so, when the imperialist statesman made 
his famous trip of pacification to South Africa 
after the Boer War, and passing through East 
Africa, found himself journeying through a 
beautiful British territory, empty of Britons, 
or even white men, he thought to himself, 
‘*Here is the very land for Doctor Herzl.’’ 

Doctor Herzl, disheartened by the Sinai fail- 
ure, grasped eagerly at. the new suggestion. 
He had it drawn up officially as an offer from 
the British government, and induced the foreign 
office to delimit a precise tract. This was done, 
and the Uasin Gishu plateau, an absolutely 
unpopulated, healthy and temperate region of 
some six thousafd square miles in area, was 
formally offered to the Jews at the Sixth Zionist 
Congress in 1903. 


The East - African Project. 


OR the first time in eighteen hundred and 
thirty years a land which, although inade- 
quate in itself, might, through the vast 

stretches of unoccupied hinterland, have become 
a nucleus of reconcentration, was placed at the 
disposal of a despised and hunted people—a 
land, moreover, backed by all the resources of 
the British Empire. 

Doctor Herzl, although aware of the coming 
shock to perfervid Palestinian nationalism, was 
manifestly dismayed by the violence of the ex- 
plosion. The congress was thrown into con- 
fusion. The East- African project —always 
curiously miscalled the Uganda project—was 
denounced as a betrayal of Zion. Pietists 
collapsed, weeping, on the floor of the congress. 
There were wailings and gnashings of teeth, 
and garments were rent for the lost Zion. The 
very delegates from blood - reeking Kishinef 
refused to accept the new land of refuge. The 
hysteria gathered. At midnight on that fateful 
day I saw the poor, worn-out leader still de- 
fending his honor against a horde of gesticula- 
ting Russians. 

Later in the week, when comparative calm 
had been restored, Doctor Herzl forced through 
a resolution, in the teeth of a powerful minority, 
empowering the congress to investigate the 
magnanimous offer of the British government. 
At the close of the congress he held up his right 
hand, and cried in Hebrew, ‘‘If I forget thee, 
O Jerusalem, may my right hand forget its 
cunning !’’ 

It was his last public word. Before the ex- 
pedition to East Africa could set out he was 
dead. Worn out by his labors, and his oppo- 
nents both within and without the movement, 
his private fortune sacrificed, his once happy 
home life largely broken up, he passed away 
in Vienna at the early age of forty-four. Zion- 
ist students watched day and night over his 
body, and a great weeping procession, recruited 
from many lands, bore him to the home which 
he hoped would not be his last. For his will 
directs that when the Jewish people makes its 
way to Palestine, his bones shall be borne with 
them. Already he has passed into a legend, the 
end of which is not yet. 

At the congress which followed his death the 
question of East Africa came up for settlement. 
The country had been investigated by an expe- 
dition, the funds for which were refused by the 
Jewish Colonization Association on the ground 
that it could have nothing to do with politics, 
and ultimately supplied—to the eternal disgrace 
of the Jewish people—by a Christian lady. 
But the personnel of the expedition remained 
largely Jewish, and hence a prejudiced and 
carping report took the place of scientific truth. 

The congress was only too glad of a pretext 
for getting rid of the whole project. But a 
small minority, of which I had the honor to 
be chosen president, formed itself into the 
‘‘Jewish Territorial Organization,’’—or Ito,— 
with the object of saving the East Africa 
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plateau for the Jewish people, or of obtaining 
other territories in response to the urgent need 
of Jewish emigration, which, pouring from 
Russia alone at the rate of one hundred thou- 
sand a year, could find no welcome anywhere. 

The new organization was in no way hostile 
to Palestine if it could be acquired; it did not 
even speak of ‘‘the Jewish people.’’ Its for- 
mula simply ran: ‘“To acquire a territory on 
an autonomous basis for those Jews who can- 
not or will not remain in the lands in which 
they live at present.’’ 


Forming the Ito. 


Ito as a rival to be annihilated, and in a 

panic lest Zionists of the Territorial per- 
suasion should one day form the majority of 
their own congress, they sought to stamp out 
all changes of opinion in advance, by altering 
the articles of their bank to exclude all countries 
save Palestine and its adjacent lands. 

But under English law the articles of a com- 
pany cannot be altered without resort to the 
Court of Chancery. So when the application 
came before the court I opposed it, and after a 
two days’ hearing, I succeeded in convincing 
the judge that the proposed limitation of the 
original program was against the interests of 
the shareholders and the Jewish people. The 
Zionist bank has thus remained perforce Terri- 
torial, although so far no penny of its funds 
has ever been used except in relation to Pales- 
tine. 

Meantime the Ito, relying on funds of its 
own, had not been idle. Distinguished adher- 
ents had been gained, and in every part of the 
world I had been privileged to receive the loyal 
coéperation of the most intellectual elements. 
A first rough examination was made of the 
potentialities of the entire globe to furnish the 
desired land of refuge. The history of the pre- 
liminary negotiations, which embraced inter- 
views and correspondence with the leading 
statesmen of the British Empire and other 
countries, cannot be written here. Suffice it to 
say that the question gradually appeared to 
narrow itself down to a choice among a dozen 
or so places, all more or less imperfect. 

A geographical commission, headed by Lord 
Rothschild for England and the Hon. Osear 8. 
Straus for America, was instituted to advise 
upon the final choice. Ultimately two territo- 
ries were bracketed equal—the terra incognita 
Cyrenaica, in the northeast of Tripoli, and the 
Biblical Mesopotamia, some consideration being 
given to the view that both these territories 
were under the same rule as Palestine, and 
sufficiently near to it to pacify and win over 
the Zionists. 

As my negotiations with Redjeb Pasha, the 
Governor of Tripoli, were very favorably ad- 
vanced, and as he was even pressing for an 
answer, it was resolved to give the priority in 
investigation to Cyrenaica. The interior of the 
country was closed to Europeans, but under the 
auspices of the Governor of Tripoli, all difficul- 
ties, if not all dangers, disappeared, and the Ito 
caravan, under the guidance of the famous 
British explorer and scientist, Professor Greg- 
ory, penetrated mysterious regions, long un- 
trodden of Christian feet. 

No expedition ever started with higher hopes. 
Cyrenaica occupied a magnificent situation on 
the Mediterranean. It was a land of such 
beauty and such fertility that the ancients had 
here located the gardens of the Hesperides. 
Internecine wars had left it almost empty of 
population and full only of the ruins of classical 
cities. Its climate was universally praised, it 
was within a short sail of Palestine, and here 
the Jews might build themselves up again as a 
people ‘‘upon an autonomous basis.’’ 


Tite Zionists, however, chose to receive the 


The Failure in Cyrenaica. 


pedition plunged eagerly. When it returned 
to comparative civilization, it found that 
the Turkish revolution had broken out in its 
absence, and that Tripoli was now a constitu- 
tional country. Our friend Redjeb Pasha had 
been summoned to Constantinople to be minister 
of war in the first cabinet, and as the revolu- 
tion was entirely military, he held practically 
the first place in the government. Nothing could 
apparently have been more propitious for the 
Ito, and I cabled him my congratulations. 
Alas! Redjeb Pasha died two days after his 
arrival at Constantinople, and Professor Greg- 
ory returned to England with the news that 
the Cyrenaica project literally could not ‘‘hold 
water.’’ The soil was spongy, the rainfall of 
the wet season sank to irrecoverable depths, 
and so in the dry season a perpetual menace of 
drought hung over man and field. To establish 
a large colony in Cyrenaica was impossible; 
even irrigation was out of the question. The 
tradition of a dense population in Roman and 
Greek times must have been exaggerated. But 
in every other aspect legend had not lied, and 
did it but have water, Cyrenaica would be an 
earthly paradise. A few ancient vases and 
lamps, dug out of their repose of two thousand 
years, stand on my shelf as a melancholy 
memento of an abandoned hope. 
Mesopotamia, then, dlone remains, the one 
‘blessed word.”? For the original Zionist 
movement, as its Ninth Congress at the end of 


| NTO the wilds of this legendary land the ex- 
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1909 conclusively showed, has in all these years 
advanced not a single inch in Palestine. Nay, 
the Turkish revolution, at first hysterically 
hailed as the salvation of political Zionism, is 
more likely to prove its destruction. 


‘ *The 


Ninth Congress,’’ says the London Jewish 
Chronicle, a Zionist organ, ‘‘has left the Zion- 
ist organization rudely shocked and shaken.’’ 
The rejection of East Africa thus remains the 
one practical political achievement of Zionism. 





rough shoulder of hill that thrust its irreg- 

ular bulk between Job’s farm and the 
village of Ellmington. When he began scram- 
bling down the steep pitch on the village side 
of the hill, he saw that he was coming out 
directly behind his cousin Hannah Foster’s 
house. ‘‘Guess I’lt drop in and see how she’s 
feelin’,’’ he said to himself. 

The shed door was open, and walking in 
without knocking, he found Hannah once more 
in her calico gown, almost at the end of her 
task of putting the house in its accustomed 
order. So far as his quick glance at her face 
could tell him, she had recovered her serenity. 

‘‘T thought I’d see if there wa’n’t something 
I could do for you,’’ he said, a little lamely. 

‘‘Why, no, thank ye,’’ said Hannah, 
leaning on her broom, ‘‘I don’t know’s 
there is—not unless you can eat up 
some of that food. What I’m goin’ to 
do with it all I don’t know. I’ve 
given away and given away, and seems 
’s if there was more left than there was 
when I started. It’s a dreadful waste,’’ 
and Hannah’s face clouded at the 
thought, but lighted up again at 
the thought that followed. ‘‘I guess 
your young ones wouldn’t mind a few 
o’ them sugared nut-cakes, Sam, and 
I guess I know who’d take a pie or 
two home with him.’’ 

Then, as if suddenly illuminated, 
she exclaimed : 

‘Sam Barton, you had any dinner? 
Mercy me, I never once thought! 
Job didn’t give ye anythin’, did he? 
You come right into the kitchen and 
set down. I can feed ye to-day, that’s 
certain,’’ and she smiled a rueful little 
smile. 

‘‘Well,’’ said Sam, ‘‘I am sharp set 
—now you mention it. Things ’ve been 
so exciting, I most forgot about eat- 
ing.”’ 

Sam soon found himself seated at the 
kitchen table with some delicious white 
and pink slices of cold ham, some cold 
biscuits and a cup of hot and fragrant 
tea immediately before him, while, in 
what artists call ‘‘the middle distance, ’’ 
was a custard pie, of a delightful yel- 
low mottled with brown, and an uncut 
éake, truly arctic in its case of white 
frosting. ‘‘Now you tell me,’’ said Hannah, 
sitting down opposite him, ‘‘has Job found 
them bonds? I won’t deny I was some put out 
to have him fly off the handle so. It’s goin’ to 
make a lot of talk. But he meant all right— 
Job did. It kind o’ came to him at first that 
he hadn’t ought to marry—not after he’d gone 
and lost his money. He’s real conscientious, 
Job is. But I guess ’twould ’a’ ended right 
then and there if Jane Willett hadn’t stuck in 
her oar.’’ 

‘‘Where is Miss Willett?’’ said Sam, reach- 
ing out for another slice of ham. He had been 
vaguely conscious for some time of a lessened 
tension in the atmosphere of the house. 

‘‘She’s gone,’’ said Hannah, her eye bright- 
ening with remembered anger. ‘‘I told her I 
guessed she’d better.’’ 

‘*You didn’t!’’ exclaimed Sam, holding his 
knife and fork suspended in admiration. 


Se BARTON returned home over the 


“Yes, I did,’’? answered his cousin, ‘‘and I | 


can’t say I feel to regret it.’’ Then her ex- 
pression softened. ‘‘I don’t know’s I did right. 
I’m kind o’ wondering what she’ll do. She 
ain’t so pleasant-actin’ that many folks will 
take her in—not ’less she pays ’em.’’ 

“‘T guess you ain’t out much there,’’ inter- 
jected Sam. 

‘‘And if she pays, she’ll have to draw some 
on her principal. I guess I didn’t treat her 
very Christian.’’ 

“Christian !’’? snorted Sam. 
stood her long ’s you did!’’ 
“Mr. Paulding manages her prop’ty, don’t 
999 
‘*Yes, I guess so,’’ said Sam. 
is of it. Why?” 

‘‘Well,’”? answered Hannah, in a somewhat 
shamefaced way, ‘‘her goin’ll lighten expenses 
consid’able. I don’t know’s ’twould be more’n 
right to hand the difference over to Mr. Pauld- 
ing; ’twould kinder ease things for her. She 
needn’t know a thing about it. You ready for 
your pie?’”’ 

‘Don’t you do it, Hannah! 
any call —’? 

‘*You ready for your pie?’’ repeated Hannah. 

‘Well, yes, I guess I am,’’ said Sam, meekly. 

“T guess I’ll do it,’? Hannah went on, 
blandly, as she transferred a quarter of the 
custard pie to Sam’s plate, and he studied her 
with wondering eyes. ‘‘’Twill be worth the 
money to ease my conscience. You needn’t 


“I wonder you 


he 


‘What there 


You hain’t got 


say a word about it, either—not even to Rose. 
You hain’t told me if Job’s found them bonds. ’’ 


Sam, attacking his pie with much enthusiasm. 
‘‘He’s got it into his head Rufe took ’em. I 
tell you what, that boy’s a mouser! Spunkiest 
little shaver. I expect Job’s cavortin’ round 
the village now, trying to get him arrested.’’ 
And Sam told the story. 

‘*Job’ll be mighty sorry he did it—when he 
comes to his senses,’? was Hannah’s distressed 
comment. ‘‘He’s a real good-hearted man. 
Can’t you stop it some way? Where’s Rufe 
goin’ ?”’ 

**T told him to go home, but I guess he didn’t. 
’Tisn’t a good place to go to, according to what 
I’ve heard ; and anyhow, Rufe seemed to think 
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HE TOLD HIM WHAT HE THOUGHT OF 


he’d got to stay and look after things, no matter 
what Job did. I guess he can get him arrested, 
|if he’s bent on it. There ain’t any way of 
stopping him.’’ 

‘‘Now I tell ye what ye do,’’ said Hannah, 
|earnestly. ‘‘You stir round and get Rufe 
bailed. I’ll do what I can, and then you tell 
him to come right here. Now Miss Willett’s 
gone, I’m goin’ to be some lonesome. He’ll be 
| company, and ’twill be real handy to have a 
boy for the chores. You’ll tell him I’ll hire 
him, now won’t ye?’’ 

Sam took a great draft of tea and wiped his 
mouth. ‘‘Hannah,’’ he said, with the solem- 
nity of conviction, ‘‘I’m sorry for Job if he 
|don’t get you. What do you think become of 
| them bonds ?’” 
| ‘Some joker’s got them,’? said Hannah, 
promptly, ‘‘and I miss my guess if he ain’t 
wishin’ he hadn’t.’’ 

“Think likely. What you going to do, now 

your plans are altered?’’ and Sam rose from 
| the table. 

| ‘Go out sewin’, same as usual,’’ answered 
| Hannah, with promptness. ‘‘I’m going to be 
| at Mis’ Jim Spencer’s all day to-morrow.’’ 

| “Well,’? drawled Sam, with a twinkle, ‘‘I 
guess you won’t have to keep it 
up long. Job says he’s goin’ to 
marry you, whether or no, soon’s 
he finds them bonds. ’’ 

*“‘I’d like to see him do it!’’ 

retorted Hannah, flushing. 
| Sam looked at her shrewdly. 
|‘*I snummy,’”’ he thought, ‘I 

believe she would !’’ 

He gave another look at her 
| strong, determined face. ‘‘But 

Job’ll have to give her a mighty 

good excuse, though, ’’ he added to 
| himself. ‘‘Well,’? he said aloud, 

‘'T guess I better hyper along.’’ 
| ‘*You be sure you look after Rufe, now!’’ 
called Hannah after him as he departed. 

Outside the door, Sam glanced at his watch, 

and found that it was ten minutes past three. 

‘“‘T wonder,’’ he thought, ‘‘what the old coot’s 
| been doing all this time,’’ and his big shoulders 

rolling as he walked, he strode off ‘‘down 

street’’ to find out. ‘‘Guess he’ll r’ar up some 
when he gets Hannah’s word,’’ he chuckled. 





Job had rushed for Ellmington, a veritable 


‘Well, no—not to last accounts,’’ answered | 





bull in search of a china-shop, but had not gone 
far before he felt a steady pull at his nose-ring. 
He foresaw difficulties. He did not know that 
he had a prima facie case against Rufe so 
strong that none of the various officials with 
whom ‘‘an information’? might be ‘‘lodged’’ 
could decline to act; he did not know what, 
precisely, made ‘‘an information’’ valid ; he did 
not know how much discretion was allowed the 
officers of the law. 

On the other hand, he knew that Sam had 
laughed at the evidence and challenged him to 
get a warrant—for he shrewdly divined the 
common opinion of his character ; he knew that 
whatever he advanced would be regarded as 
unreasonable simply because he advanced it; 
| he knew—or thought he knew—that “law ’n’ 
|common sense ain’t the same.’? What if he 
could not get the officials to act? 

Moreover, he suspected Sam of a desire to 
thwart him. As he drove along, he kept a 
wary eye cocked toward the big hill at his 
right, and presently caught sight of the con- 
stable swinging vigorously over its crest. 

‘*T’ll get there first, ye meddlin’ luammox!’’ 
| he growled. Nevertheless, he slapped the reins 
| impatiently upon the back of the slow white 
| horse; the ‘‘lummox’’ would not be far behind 
him. Suppose the first man whom he saw re- 
| fused him, Sam would be ahead of him with 











HIS SIGN, HIS HABITS AND HIMSELF. 


the others. ‘‘He’ll tell ’em some cock-an’-bull 
story *bout me and Rufe that’ll set’ ’em all 
laughin’ so’s they won’t be any listen to 
’em!’’ he decided, wrathfully. 

Bristling and growling like a bear over each 
imaginary obstacle as it occurred to him, and 
growing more bent on Rufe’s arrest with the 
thought of each, he turned a sharp bend in the 
road and came plump on Abel Jones. Abel 
was seated in his buggy beside the road and 
‘‘dickering’’ with Harvey Piper, who, in over- 
alls and shirt-sleeves, had stepped down from 
his barn far the purpose. 

If Job wanted Rufe arrested, Jones was the 
very man! This lean, sandy-haired, harsh- 
featured individual, whom self - importance 
clothed as with a garment, was not merely a 
commission man dealing in butter, cheese and 
eggs; he was town grand juror, and vested 
with considerable powers. Always greedy of 
public attention, Abel had from the first seen 
in the stolen bonds a chance to make himself 
conspicuous. The moment he caught sight of 
Job he hailed him eagerly. 

‘“O Bixby,’’ he called, ‘‘about those bonds! 
| I was just driving up to your place to —’’ 
| From under his shaggy eyebrows Job shot a 
swift glance at him, noted with 
grim pleasure that his ‘‘maouth 
was just waterin’ for the job,’”’ 
and—drove by him as if he were 
atree! As he turned a contempt- 
uous back upon the pair, his vain 
ears were flattered by Piper’s 
appreciative chuckle. 

Abel was the man whose bill 
Job had paid with indignant 
exactness by cutting a cent in two 
—at an extra expense of a dollar 
and a half for a hammer and a 
hatchet! ‘‘Guess I can get Rufe 
’rested without his help,’’ he 
| reflected. ‘‘Hain’t spoke to him for three year, 
and I guess I won’t begin—not just yet.’’ 

Nevertheless, he shook his head. Here was 
another official besides those whom Sam would 
set against him with whom he could not treat! 
*T’ll get me a lawyer,’’ he suddenly decided, 
“one o’ them slick-tongued fellers they got to 
listen to.’? 

And as the old horse plodded along, he ran 
over in his mind the lawyers of the village. 
Somehow none of the reputable ones seemed to 














suit! The evidence against Rufe surely did not 
need to be dishonestly amplified, but perhaps it 
did need to be smoothly, plausibly, cleverly 
stated. 

‘‘What’s the differ how I catch him, long’s I 
know he done it?’’ argued Job. A sly, satis- 
fied smile suddenly wrinkled his eyes; he had 
thought of Jake Hibbard—lean, battered, seedy 
old fox of the law, a green patch over one eye, 
an empty sleeve pinned on the breast of his 
greasy frock coat. ‘‘Guess he’ll do ’bout ’s I 
tell him!’’ he chuckled. ‘‘Guess he’s slick 
enough for ’em!’’ 

Upon this triumphant thought, the wayside 
houses thickened, the country road became the 
village street. At sight of Job, loafers on the 
tavern stoop began to point and smile, curious 
faces appeared at shop-windows, passers on the 
sidewalk stood and stared. 

‘‘Hain’t they ever seen anybody afore?’’ 
thought Job, angrily, and straightened. Hold- 
ing high his stubborn head under its queer 
beaver hat, he drove defiantly down the street 
straight to the brick block in which, over 
Farley’s store, was Hibbard’s office—Hibbard, 
whom to employ was to defy respectable opin- 
ion! 

There half a dozen hunched-up youths, 
friends of Willie Potter, Farley’s clerk, who 
were loafing on the wooden porch, watched him 
with malicious eyes as he hitched his 
horse. Using his best limp to impress 
the boys, he turned and clattered up 
the worn, crooked old stairway that 
led to the lawyer’s office. 

Then he stopped short—with a snort 
of disgust. On Hibbard’s door was 
pinned a dirty paper, whereon were 
scrawled the words: 

BACK IN HALF AN Hoor. 

‘“‘What kind of a piece d’ye call 
that !’’? he boomed into the empty hall. 
‘*Half-hour just startin’ or just endin’, 
I sh’d like to know! Idjit!’’ 

Back he clattered to the street and 
faced the boys. ‘‘Here, you,’’ he bel- 
lowed, fixing Willie Potter with a fierce 
and threatening eye, ‘‘you seen Jake 
Hibbard ?”’ 

‘No, I hain’t,’’ said Willie. 

“Gump !’? muttered Job. He climbed 
into his wagon, and jerking the reins 
viciously, uttered an explosive ‘‘Ged- 
dap, you!’’ At the instant Willie Potter 
had a malicious inspiration. 

“Out for half an hour, wa’n’t he, 
Mr. Bixby ?’’ he chirped, impudently. 

‘‘What’s that?’’ cried Job. ‘‘Whoa, 
you! Found your tongue, have ye? 
That’s what it said on the door.’’ 

‘‘Well,’’ said Willie, in an irritating 
drawl, ‘‘that sign’s pinned there by the 
week, mostly.’’ 

Job glared at him doubtfully, then 
let his dismayed eyes wander question- 
ingly over the crowd. ‘‘Skinny’’ Young 
crooked an elbow suggestively. 

‘‘Humph !’’ said Job, and drove off. If that 
mishap had befallen Jake! Nevertheless, Job 
set out doggedly to find him. 

For two mortal hours Job, growing hungrier 
and angrier, and more defiant of all snickering 
Ellmington, searched high and low for the 
missing lawyer—without finding any one who 
had even seen him! On the other hand, he 
was sure that he met Jones at every turn—the 
willing Jones, to whom he had only to speak 
to get his purpose promptly accomplished! 
Jones, whose business kept him much upon 
the street, and who perhaps still hoped that 
Job would relent, passed him now with hurt 
dignity, now with seeking, conciliatory eyes, 
now with assumed indifference. 

The first time they met, Job gave a reminis- 
cent chuckle. ‘‘Guess that snicker 0’ Piper’s 
"ll cost him somethin’ ’fore Abel gets through 
with him,’’ he said to himself. The second 
time the tone of his thought was less humorous: 
‘*Look big and pious as a meetin’-house, don’t 
ye? Humph! Holler as a pump log, that’s 
what you be!’? The third time he was angry: 
‘Prat ye! Ye’re worse ’n a hoss-fly !’’ 

Toward the end of the two hours, when Job, 
in his most peppery mood, was urging his tired 
beast up to the steps of the post-office, where a 
crowd was awaiting the distribution of the five- 
o’clock mail, the two men met once more—to 
the entire loss of Job’s self-control. 

As they both drove up to the curb,—Abel 
with the innocent intention of getting his mail, 
Job in the course of his futile search for Jake, 
—Job rose up in his wagon, looking hot as a 
Christmas pudding. The nap of his beaver hat 
was like the fur of a wet cat; his face was red 
with heat and moist with perspiration; his 
high stock obviously fretted his neck ; his black 
clothes were thick with dust; his boots, which 
Rufe had ‘‘tallered up’’ so fine for the wedding, 
were covered with a gray paste of grease and 
dust; and his blue eyes, through their screen 
of heavy eyebrow, glanced and gleamed like 
lightning behind clouds. Up he rose, and 
thrusting an offensive finger straight into the 
face of the astonished Jones, he thundered out: 

‘*Tag me round all ye’ve a mind to, ye sutler! 
Like to get your crooked finger in the pie, now 
wouldn’t ye? Well, ye won’t!’? And the 
‘‘won’t’’ had all the sudden force of an explo- 
sion of dynamite. 

A roar of laughter burst from the men on 
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the post-office steps. They had no idea what 
caused the attack, but the grotesqueness of 
Job’s wrath, the blankness in Abel’s face, 
were irresistible. Job turned upon them next. 
Prominent in the front row were the good- 
humored, imperturbable Sam, the shrewd, quiz- 
zical Squire Tucker, justice of the peace, and 
the smart young state’s attorney, Paige, looking 
as fresh as a head of lettuce in his blue serge 
suit and straw hat. Their frank amusement 
was to Job as a red rag to a bull. 

‘‘Taugh, will ye, laugh!’’ he shouted. ‘‘T’ll 
get that boy o’ mine ’rested in spite of the 
whole on ye! I’ll show ye!”’ and with that 
ringing defiance, he drove off up the street—the 
dramatic effect lessened somewhat by the fact 
that he could not get his tired horse out of a 
walk. 

The assailed officials stared at each other 
blankly. What did the man mean? Tucker 
and Paige turned to Sam for explanations. 

“ll be shot if I know,”’ said he. ‘‘I didn’t 
arrest the boy because I don’t believe he did it. 
I thought I’d make Job get a warrant. I'll 
have to make the arrest the minute he gets one, 
of course. ’’ 

Job went back to Jake’s office. He would 
look in there once more. ‘‘Mebbe that half- 
hour which don’t begin anywhere and likely’s 
not ends in the same place ’s ’bout up,’’ he 
said to himself. His face lighted up when he 
saw that the notice was no longer pinned to the 
panel. He opened Jake’s door in no gentle 
fashion, and found his man! 

‘“‘Back, be ye?”’ he cried, and standing over 
the fragile lawyer like a tyrannical schoolmaster 
over a small child, he told him what he thought 
of his sign, his habits and himself. 

Jake regarded the disorganized Job with a 
cold, fishy and distrustful eye, while with an 
habitual gesture he wiped the tobacco-stained 
corners of his mouth with his finger-tips. 

It was not worth while to tell this obstreper- 
ous client that he had pinned the notice to his 
door because he wanted to sleep, and that he 
had wakened not fifteen minutes before. Wait- 
ing until Job had ‘‘run down,” he asked 
suavely what he could do for him. 

‘Guess ye heard ’bout my bonds, hain’t ye?’’ 
said Job. ‘Well, I want ye to get Rufe Holt 
*rested. He took ’em. Don’t care a mite 
what it costs,—not a mite,—so ye do the work 
and do it quick.’’ 

Jake’s one eye glittered at the mention of the 
bonds. If he was surprised that this simpleton 
had not applied to the usual officials, he gave 
no sign; a fee was a fee. ‘‘What’s your case?”’ 
he said. 

‘*You’ve come to the right person, Mr. Bix- 
by,”’ he said, when Job concluded his recita] 
of the facts. ‘‘I’ve seen better cases, of course, 
but I’ll make Barton arrest that boy just the 
same. Sam can’t play any tricks on me. I'll 
drive up with him in the morning and see that 
he does his duty. You go right up to your 
place and leave it to me.’’ 

On this Job departed. His face was jubilant 
as he came down the steps and climbed once 
more into his wagon. On a distant corner he 
saw Tucker, Paige and Sam regarding him. 
He went out of his way to drive by them, his 
blue eyes twinkling with triumph, his straight 
mouth curved in a demure grin. 

Sam had been telling the two lawyers about 
his journey to the farm, to which they had 
listened with appreciative interest. Together 
they had come to a pretty close guess as to the 
meaning of Job’s proceedings. 

“I’m sorry for the old codger if Jake gets 
his gaff into him,’’ said Sam. ‘‘I swanny, he’s 
comin’ this way. Just look at him—smiling 
as a basket of chips. Guess he thinks he’s got 
ahead of us all this time. You wait; I’ll take 
him down a peg. I’ll give him Hannah’s 
message,’? and Sam stepped out into the 
street. 

Job, a glint in his eyes, stopped his horse. 
Sam, putting one foot on the hub, leaned 
toward him confidentially. ‘‘Say, Job,’’ he 
drawled, with treacherous softness, ‘‘I got 
something to tell you. Hannah’s heard how 
you want Rufe arrested. She’s going to see 
that he’s bailed out. She’s goin’ to hire him 
to do her chores. She says Rufe will feel kind 
of discouraged. She wants him to know she 
don’t believe he did it, and that there’s a good 
place waitin’ for him. Guess you don’t mind 
telling him, do you??? 

“‘Not a mite, not a mite!’? was Job’s unex- 
pected and hearty reply. ‘‘That’s real clever 
of her, ain’t it??? and with a twinkle in his 
eyes for Sam’s discomfiture, he clucked to his 
horse to go on. 

Meanwhile were the bonds—the Hannibal & 
St. Jo. Railroad eight-per-cent. coupon bonds 
worth ten thousand dollars—still in the bushes 
by the brook? They were not. 

“Oh, get out! Old Bixby hain’t got any 
bonds !? was what the skeptical young Marvin 
had said when Rufe told him the news: Never- 
theless, he was shaken. ‘‘Bonds!’? he mut- 
an to himself, as he went off down the road. 

‘Him !?? 

He would go down to the brook and unroll 
that bundle of Sunday shirts; he guessed that 
would prove it. He was not going to run to 
see, either. Pluff! pluff! pluff! went his 
(eliberate bare feet in the dust of the road. 
lTe guessed he would take his time. He thrust 
his big straw hat back from his forehead; he 








stuck his hands in his pockets; he began to 
whistle. He was not afraid—‘‘Shucks, no!’’ 

He passed the knoll from which he and Bert 
had watched Job’s preparations, and now he 
could see across the sloping pasture the line of 
alder bushes that marked the course of the 
brook. Four cows were visible; one stood in 
the water where it flowed over some pebbly 
shallows ; two were leisurely cropping the grass 
on the bank ; the hind quarters of another were 
disappearing in the bushes. 

Willard remembered suddenly that Bert had 
thrown the clothes into a place crisscrossed 
with cow-paths, where the cattle gathered in 
the heat of the day; probably the rest of his 
father’s herd was there. He quickened his 
pace. The vision of Job’s shirts — perhaps 
Job’s bonds!—torn and trampled in the mud 
stripped him of his pretended nonchalance. 

Vaulting the fence, he raced across the close- 
cropped sward and burst into the bushes upon 
the astonished cows. Most of them were lying 
down. ‘These began clumsily to get up on their 
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feet, and one white-faced heifer, standing in 
the path, looked at him with a stupid, startled 
face. Pendent from her mouth was a shirt, the 
starchy taste of which had tempted her. 

‘Drop it!’’ shrieked Willard, and dived for- 
ward. He wrenched away all but the cuff, 
while the heifer, with a snort of terror, turned 
with uplifted tail and fled. 

Willard, the rescued shirt drooping limply 
from his paralyzed hand, looked hungrily 
about. Not so much as another rag could he 
see. ‘*There weren’t any bonds!’’ he cried 
aloud, sharply, sobs of terror in his voice. 
‘*There’s just got not to be any bonds!’’ 

But at supper that night his father told the 
tale of Job’s misadventures. 

The boy could no longer make his desperate 
pretense of doubt. He ate nothing. When he 
and his father went out to milk, he gazed 
with somber, outraged eyes upon the round 
flanks of the placid, indifferent cattle. He 
had no receipt for getting bonds out of cows. 


TO BE CONTINUED. 





HE EXTENDED HIS FEET TOWARD THE FIRE TO ROAST OUT THE CRAMP. 





HE lumber-camp was 2s 

twenty-eight miles north 

of the last settlement on the north 
shore of Lake Huron, and heavy Febru- 
ary snow-storms had blockaded the trail 
so that horses could not get through. 
Fortunately, the camp was well-provi- 
sioned for a month, at least, but the mail had 
to be brought in, and George Baker was sent 
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wef the remains of an ancient, 

rotting elm, that would burn 
all night. He then cut down a number 
of small cedars with his hatchet, and 
built a sort of portico to the cave, cover- 
ing the roof thickly with boughs, and 
throwing armfuls of odorous hemlock 
twigs on the snow floor. Upon these he spread 
his blankets, and the camp was made. It 


with snow-shoes and a toboggan to bring back | remained only to give it life with fire. 


the letters and a few light supplies. 

Baker was a young fellow employed as scaler 
at the camp, and could be spared better than 
the axmen. He was no very practised snow- 
shoer, but he made the outward journey in 
one long day, arriving pretty thoroughly 
exhausted 


Snow fell heavily during the night and the 
day he spent at the settlement, and when he set 
out to return, he found that his snow-shoes 
sank six inches in the loose, light snow at 
every step, and that the lightly loaded toboggan 
was hard to pull. 

Although trifiing at first, this became soon 
an intolerable weariness. Baker’s ankles began 
to fail. By the middle of the afternoon he 
estimated that he had travelled hardly fifteen 
miles, and an hour later a shooting pain 
across his instep warned him that his un- 
trained muscles had almost reached their limit 
of endurance. 

This shooting pain is the first symptom of 
mal de raquette, the terrible snow - shoer’s 
cramp, that almost always cripples the beginner 
who overdoes the exercise. To ‘‘walk it off’’ 
is said to be a certain and lasting cure, but this 
requires too heroic an effort for most people. 
Baker decided to take no chances of being 
crippled, but to go into camp at once and rest 
all night, in the hope that the cramp would be 
gone by morning. 

A sharp east wind was blowing, and he 
looked about for shelter against it. In the 
course of a quarter of a mile he came to a low, 
steep bluff, where the snow had drifted in 
great piled masses, curling over like a breaker 
at the top. In the shelter of this bluff no wind 
blew, and there were plenty of fallen logs and 
dead timber for a fire. It was then within 
an hour of sunset, and he resolved to go no 
farther. 

It is easy enough to build a warm camp in 
the snow if one knows how. Baker took off 
his snow-shoes, and using one of them as a 
shovel, he hollowed out and trampled down 
a shallow cave in the drifted face of the hill. 
This brought a great buried log to view which 
would make an excellent basis for the fire; and 
Baker dug a pit beside it almost to the ground. 
The log when exposed turned out to be a giant, 





There were plenty of dry dead pine-knots 
to be had with a little digging in the snow, 
and he piled them against the big elm log. It 
was growing dark when the red blaze finally 
shot up, and the camp instantly became a cozy 
nest, full of warmth and light, while the forest 
beyond grew blacker and more grim. 

After eating a cold luncheon, Baker took off 
his moccasins and socks, and rubbed his ankles 
with grease. Afterward he lay back on his 
blankets and extended his feet toward the fire 
to roast out the cramp. The big log was begin- 
ning to glow with the fire eating into its heart, 
which now showed some indications of being 
hollow. Baker half-dozed in the warmth, re- 
flected that he had better put on his socks and 
turn in properly, lingered a little longer, and 
finally went soundly to sleep. 

With a sudden start he awoke. He felt as 
if he had slept only five minutes, but the fire 
had burned low. A great dark cavity with 
glowing edges showed in the log, which was 
indeed hollow. The snow under him had 
settled with the heat, so that the level of the 
camp seemed to have sunk. 

He did not know what had awakened him, 
but as he lay there, still dazed with sleep, a 
muffled rumble seemed to come from under- 
ground. The log shook. Baker made a 
scramble to get up, terrified, but something 
suddenly scattered a shower of sparks from the 
fire, and a great black, shapeless figure plunged 
out in a cloud of smolze and ashes. 

Baker was struck, knocked flat again, and 
he felt a ripping of claws as the thing passed 
over him. A rank odor filled his nostrils. 

The blow had almost driven the breath out 
of him, but he scrambled up in a perfect par- 
oxysm of terror and wallowed and tumbled 
through the snow till he stood outside the camp 
in his bare feet, almost knee-deep in the drifts, 
trembling with nervous shock, and with no 
clear idea of what had happened. 

It struck him that it had been all a night- 
mare. No intruder was visible in the part of 
the camp that he could see. Nothing stirred, 
but Baker became aware of a strong odor of 
singed hair. 

Still more acutely he grew aware that his 
feet were freezing. It was not a very cold 














night for that latitude, but it was too cold to 
stand with bare feet in the snow. He made a 
step or two back toward the glow of the fire, 
and then stopped suddenly. Something had 
moved with a sudden rustle among the hemlock 
boughs under the shelter. 

There was really some animal there, then; 
and as Baker collected his wits he realized that 
it must be a bear. Nothing else would fit the 
circumstances. 

The animal must have been hibernating in 
the great log, and the fire had eaten into its 
nest. Now it was cowering in the darkest 
corner of the camp, probably more frightened 
than Baker himself. 

But the beast’s terror was likely to make it 
dangerous, and a bear is always vicious when 
roused from his winter sleep. Baker was puz- 
zled how to eject him. He had a double-barreled 
shotgun with him, but it was under the shelter 
with the bear. Besides, he had no particular 
desire to kill the animal. All he wanted was 
to get back to the fire. 

For he was alarmed to find that his feet 
were ceasing to feel cold. He sat down and 
rubbed them vigorously with snow. The toes 
had begun to turn a trifle white. Unless he 
wanted to lose some of them, the episode would 
have to be terminated without delay. 

There was no time for much thinking. Baker 
watched the camp nervously for several seconds, 
and finally began to throw chips and lumps of 
snow into the dark cavern of the shelter. 

At first this produced no effect. Baker began 
to imagine that the bear might have got out at 
the back, and he ventured up a little nearer 
and flung three or four good-sized knots. 

The last one seemed to hit something with a 
soft thump. There was a scurry, and a black 
head and shoulders, looking enormous in the 
dim light, appeared at the mouth of the 
camp. 

Baker tripped and sprawled in his endeavor 
to get out of the way. But the bear had stopped 
short on seeing him, and bolted back into the 
camp with a loud snort of affright. 

Evidently this would not do. The bear was 
afraid to come out; he would have to be ejected 
from the rear, if at all. 

Baker looked longingly at his moccasins, 
which lay just in sight at the edge of the shel- 
ter. He dared not try to reach them, however, 
and he plunged boldly into the snow and made 
a wide détour to climb to the top of the drifted 
bluff. 

It was hard climbing, for the snow crumbled 
and rolled under him, but he reached the crest 
and waded back to a point directly above the 
camp. On the way he dragged a long pole out 
of the snow, a twenty-foot dead sapling, and 
reaching down, he tried to poke into the rear 
of his camp. 

He could not quite reach it, and he climbed 
a little way down the drifts, and thrust his 
pole down through the snow and the cedar 
roofing. 

A long, threatening growl sounded from 
within. He thrust again, and feit his foothold 
giving way. To avoid falling forward, he 
tried to scramble back, and with his struggles 


| the whole great drift crumbled and slid under 


him. 

He was carried off his feet, hurled forward 
and downward, buried and half-suffocated in 
the tons of snow that had come down in the 
avalanche. He smashed through the heimlock 
roofing of the shelter, thought that he felt the 
touch of some squirming body for an instant 
—and then it was all over, almost before he 
could understand what had happened. 

He wallowed out of the snow, breathless and 
blinded. The camp was wiped out. Only a 
few evergreen twigs sprouted through the 
snow, and the unbroken surface showed no sign 
of any wild animal buried under it. 

Recovering himself, Baker realized that the 
prime necessity was to get his moccasins, and 
if possible his blanket. He rubbed his feet 
again briskly with snow, and then began to 
burrow. 

He presently came upon one of his snow- 
shoes, which he used as a shovel, making dig- 
ging much easier. There seemed to be four or 
five feet of snow piled over the camp, and he 
thought that he had got almost through it when 
a sort of convulsion made itself felt. 

A shower of snow flew in his face, and with 
a wallowing plunge, a heavy animal shot out 
in a cloud of white. It cleared the pit ina 
single bound, crossed the open space like a 
black streak, and melted into the midnight 
woods. 

Standing waist-deep in the hole he had dug, 
Baker would have been at its mercy, but the 
bear had no disposition to attack him. 

Relieved of the danger, however, Baker 
groped and burrowed till he found his foot- 
coverings, and then a blanket. The thick 
woolen socks were a great relief; frequent 
snow-rubbings had taken a good deal of the 
skin off his feet, but had kept the frost out of 
them. The cramp in his ankles seemed to have 
been driven out, too. 

He built up a fresh fire and spent the rest of 
the night with no great discomfort, and in the 
morning he dug out his toboggan and the rest 
of his outfit. He finished his journey that day, 
with no further trouble from mal de raquette, 
although his feet were lacerated and sore. But 
the snow-shoe cramp had been frozen out, 
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A PARIS FLOOD SCENE. 


CURRENT TOPICS. 


F WE are to believe all we read in the news- 
papers, the advantages of a pure food law 
have not yet been impressed upon the oysters. 


heme English suffragettes have decided to 
abandon ‘‘militant’’ methods for the pres- 
ent. Newspaper reporters will have one subject 
less to write about, but the cause of equal 
suffrage is not likely to suffer from the change 
of policy. ch 


| greener of the present day are like the 
compatriots of Noah. When the French 
hydrographic bureau prophesied floods they 
ridiculed the idea, and as they crossed the 
bridges of the Seine would remark flippantly 
to one another, ‘‘Look out or you will get your 
feet wet.’? But the flood came. 


HE number of medical students has been 

diminishing during the last ten years. 
Higher requirements for graduation and the 
opening of new fields of scientific research have 
contributed to drawing men away from the 
profession. Among the reasons also must be 
reckoned the general advance in popular 
medical education, which tends toward pre- 
venting people from needing doctors. 


;-ameeine is getting to be not merely an 
occupation, but a profession. An American 
from the South, recommended by the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture, has gone to Siam as 
agricultural adviser to the King, and other 
Americans are filling similar positions in 
Baroda, one of the most prosperous native 
states of India. The King of Siam will pay 
his adviser six thousand dollars a year, which 
is more than the average hired man earns. 
prong arennel is not only something which 
boys proverbially enjoy, but is also fre- 
quently urged as an accomplishment which all 
persons owe it to themselves to possess. Yet a 
surprisingly large number of young men—even 
among those who go to sea—do not learn to 
swim. While the Atlantic squadron was holding 
its winter drill in Cuban waters a few weeks 
ago there was swimming instruction for. no 
fewer than thirty-five hundred men in the fleet 
who had never acquired the art. 
- THIS practical age there is no other land 
which takes art so seriously as Italy doés. 
The cities of Rome and Milan have recently 
been contending in the courts for the ‘possession 
of an ancient statue of Niobe, which was ex- 
humed a short time ago; and so intense was 
the feeling aroused that the mayor of Rome 
was almost mobbed during a visit to Milan. 
On his return to Rome there was a great 
public demonstration in recognition of his 
zeal in pressing the claims of Rome for the 
statue. “ 
possms seem to be in good demand, in spite 
of the sale of great numbers of automobiles. 
There were half a million more of them in the 
country last year than the year before, and 
their average value was about thirteen dollars 
more. Indeed, a horse is almost invaluable 
when a motor-car breaks down and the owner 
wishes to go on. If the stock-raisers could 
produce the humorist’s folding horse, to be 
carried under the seat of the car for use when 
the unexpected breakdown happens, the demand 
for horses might be even greater. 
tal SPITE of the prohibitory laws of the 
states, holders of internal revenue licenses 
are allowed to sell liquor under certain restric- 
tions. Violators of the law have heretofore 
been punished by fine. The United States 
Attorney-General has lately ordered district 
attorneys to secure, if possible, a sentence of 
imprisonment for the guilty, instead of a will- 
ingly paid fine. The national government is 
thus attempting to codperate with the states, 
so far as feasible, in the enforcement of a 
restraint on the sale of liquor. Now if the local 
juries refuse to convict in view of the likelihood 
of a sentence of imprisonment, the responsibility 
will rest upon the citizens of the state, and not 
upon the national government, 


T= desirability of a uniform for school 
children has been the subject of debate 
among leaders of thought in the State of Wash- 
ington. The raising of the question is due to 
the unhappy rivalry that so frequently arises 
among school children at graduation time. The 
aim is to make popular the adoption of some 
simple style-of dress which shall do away with 
competition and at the same time serve the 


purpose of utility and convenience. There is 
no reason why the plan should not succeed. 
It has long been in practise in English schools, 
and in some of the best-known private schools 
in America. It will succeed as soon as a uni- 
form is adopted by any particular school which 
seems to confer distinction and a mark of differ- 
entiation from the less fortunate. 


Yy/ eaves during the next twelvemonth 
writes the best essay on ‘‘the progress of 
aviation and the most effective means of devel- 
oping it,’’? may receive a prize of five thousand 
dollars. The prize was established by King 
Leopold of Belgium in 1874, to be awarded to 
the best Belgian essay on a given subject. The 
competition this year is thrown open to competi- 
tors of all countries, and the subject chosen is 
aviation. Competitors must send their work to 
the Belgian ministry of science and art before 
March 1, 1911. 
* * 


A CHOICE OF JOYS. 


Better a homely tenderness 
Than beauty’s wild delight. 
George Macdonald. 
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THE TENTH YEAR OF KING EDWARD. 


DWARD VII, ‘‘by the Grace of God, of 
the United Kingdom of Great Britain and 
Ireland, and of the British Dominions 

beyond the Seas, King, Defender of the Faith, 
Emperor of India,’’—such is his official desig- 
“nation,—began the tenth year of his reign in 
January. 

When he ascended the throne, on the death of 
his mother, the diplomatic capital of Europe 
was Berlin, and the Kaiser’s will was the 
dominating power in European affairs. 

London now rivals Berlin as the diplomatic 
center, and the purposes and plans of the British 
King are more dominant than those of any other 
European personality. Edward has devoted 
himself to the diplomacy of peace through the 
conservation of the rights of the powers and the 
removal of causes of irritation. He has allayed 
the century-long suspicion by Frenchmen of 
British purposes, and has done much toward 
checking the development of jealous hostility 
on the part of his subjects toward Germany. 
Were it not for his pacific efforts, the anti- 
German agitators might before this have pre- 
cipitated a conflict of arms. 

In domestic affairs his influence has been 
exerted toward a better understanding between 
the contending factors, and he is recognized by 
all parties as an impartial arbitrator, seeking, 
above all things, the best interests of the empire. 

No suggestion has been made for years that 
he is unfit, by intellectual equipment or by 
temperament, to be the head of the great nation. 
At one time in his youth there were agitators 
against the monarchy who predicted that a 
revolution would ensue on the death of Vic- 
toria, and that the Prince of Wales would never 
ascend the throne. But the idea of such a 
revolution disappeared long before he became 
king. When he finally did ascend the throne, 
he had fortunately come to the ripe maturity 
of his great abilities, with a full appreciation 
of the responsibilities and obligations of the 
head of a wide-spreading and powerful empire. 


* ¢ 


“CONDEMNED TO BE RICH.” 


ISCATOR, that gentle ‘‘brother of the 
Angle,’’ through whose conversation old 
Izaak Walton expounded his unpretentious 

philosophy, speaks somewhere with pity of 
‘‘men condemned to be rich.’? The quaint 
phrase sounds strangely in the ears of a genera- 
tion ambitious of wealth, which finds its heroes 
often among its multimillionaires. Under such 
condemnation, which of us would not cheer- 
fully fall? 

Yet it is a shameful conception of. wealth 
which regards it only as a means to ease and 
luxurious living. The ease it brings is, or 
should be, only the reward for the heavy 
responsibilities it imposes. The man who is 
rich by reason of the great business interests he 
has built up is accountable to the community 
for the honesty and usefulness of his service, to 
his hundreds or thousands of employés for such 
a conduct of the business as will assure them 
of their means of livelihood, to his own con- 
science for laborious and unremitting attention 
to the wearisome details of business manage- 
ment. Too often the loss of leisure, health and 
happiness are the penalty he pays for the 
luxuries he enjoys. 

The man who inherits wealth may, indeed, 
escape these burdens, but he must battle with 
subtle temptations to selfish and ignoble living, 
and learn with anxious care how to spend his 
money wisely and helpfully. If he is able to 
acquit himself honorably, he must often have 
the pain of seeing his wealth the means of the 
degeneration and ruin of his children. If riches 
be idly and viciously employed, what condem- 
nation can be more bitter? 

Commodore Vanderbilt once replied to one 
who envied him his wealth, ‘‘I get my board 
and lodging as you do, and that is all.”” A 
plentiful board and luxurious lodging, no doubt, 
but accompanied by annoyances, cares and 
anxieties from which poorer men were free. 





Not that actual indigence is ever a desirable 





thing. The wisdom of the ages is in the words 
of Agur, ‘‘Give me neither poverty nor riches. ’’ 
We speak of being ‘‘condemned to poverty,’’ 
and the words are apt. Why not also, ‘‘con- 
demned to be rich’’ ? 


A LOFTY PURPOSE. 


Something in seed and in tree is the same. 
What makes a man \ great is his greatness of aim. 
Samuel V. Cole. 


LETTER - WRITING. 


F THERE is one art that should not be cried 
down, scorned silently, hunted or pursued, 
even in these hurried days of practical things, 

it is the leisurely art of letter-writing, the 
‘gentlest art,’’ as it has been fitly called. With- 
out the ability to linger pleasantly along the 
byways of life, to gossip by post without 
unseemly haste, letter-writing becomes merely 
correspondence, a formal thing of businesslike 
proclivities, a brief, cold evidencing of necessity, 
a curt acknowledgment that questions asked 
must be answered, and answered in the quickest 
possible manner, a manner that covers a nig- 
gardly space of paper. 

Not that questions should remain unanswered, 
nor information left for blind fate to disclose. 
One can readily understand the domestic exas- 
peration chronicled by the wife of the stately 
rector in ‘‘Cranford’’: ‘‘Hebrew verses sent 
me by my honoured husband. I thowt to have 
had a letter about killing the pig, but must 
wait.’’ 

This is the remedy. Regard a letter as a 
pleasure; write to fewer friends, and write in 
a way worthy of their friendship. ‘‘ Em- 
broider your themes!’’ Even practical, pon- 
derous Doctor Johnson begged Mrs. Thrale to 
continue her piquant bantering, her making 
pleasantly much of the small things of life. 
Such were the letters of the imaginative 
Madame de Sévigné, of frankly gossiping 
Walpole, of quaint Lamb, of gentle Fanny 
Burney, and such are the letters which will, 
for all time, remain the world’s models. 

It is a gift bestowed directly upon a few 
chosen mortals only. But it can be cultivated 
by desire and time and patient care, and lucky 
is the woman numbering among her friends one 
who possesses the enviable art of ‘‘writing end- 
lessly upon nothing.’’ 


THE PRESIDENT’S POLICIES. 


HE wise framers of the Constitution of 
T 1787 did not intend that the President of 

the United States should be an active 
partner with Congress in national legislation. 
They empowered him to give information to the 
Congress as to the state of the Union, and to 
‘tecommend to their consideration such meas- 
ures as he shall judge necessary and expedient, ’’ 
and to interpose his veto upon measures which 
he does not approve. 

But ‘‘all legislative powers’’ granted by the 
Constitution are vested in the Congress. 

Until within the memory of men who are 
still young, it was the uniform practise of 
Presidents of the United States to interpret the 
grant of their powers literally. They recom- 
mended to Congress subjects for their consid- 
eration, but never insisted that legislation on 
these subjects should take a form indicated by 
them, under the penalty of encountering a veto. 
Indeed, no President before Jackson deemed it 
his duty or within his power to veto a measure 
for any other reason than that it was in his 
opinion unconstitutional. 

Every one knows that recent Presidents take 
a wholly different view of the powers entrusted 
to them. They have policies. They not only 
ask Congress to pass laws on certain subjects, 
but submit bills that will be acceptable to them. 
Then they call in the leaders of the dominant 
party, urge the measures upon them, and lay 
plans for insuring the passage of those measures. 

The fact is that the Constitution, although 
fixed in its language, admits of much elasticity 
in interpretation. The modern practise differs 
in many ways from that of the fathers. Powers 
are now assumed and exercised without objec- 
tion from any quarter that would have been 
denied at the beginning of the nineteenth cen- 
tury by those who insisted upon the loosest 
possible construction of the Constitution. 

But in no respect has there been a greater 
change than in the conception of the power and 
the duty of the President. He is now expected 
to have, to promote, and if possible to secure, 
his own policies. 

+ 


THE NEW CONQUEST OF THE EARTH. 


ANY newspaper readers were amazed at 
the extent and importance of under- 
ground Paris, as revealed by the ac- 

counts of the recent great flood in that city. 
Beneath the city are many hundred miles 
of galleries, subways and sewers—not the com- 
mon type of sewer, but great tunnels through 
which tourists may be taken in boats. No reader 
of Victor Hugo will ever forget subterranean 
Paris. 

The labyrinthine under-world of the French 
capital represents centuries of engineering labor, 
and there is nothing just like it elsewhere, but 
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many other great cities have under-worlds of 
their own which have been developed by the 
transportation necessities of recent years. While 
much is being said in these times of the con- 
quest of the air, it is well to keep in mind the 
wonderful things which engineers and builders 
have done far below the busy streets and the 
towering ‘‘sky-scrapers.’’ 

Budapest, Hungary, was the first city to 
have a subway for electric cars—the system 
now successfully operated in many cities. The 
Budapest subway was opened so recently as 
1889,—London was earlier with an under- 
ground railway, which is a different matter,— 
and thus the system the speed and safety of 
which have revolutionized urban traffic is only 
twenty-one years old. 

Gliding through a dark and silent passage, 
which human agency has burrowed under a 
city, does not appeal to the imagination as 
does flying through the air in an aeroplane or 
dirigible balloon, but the practical advantages 
and commercial possibilities of tunnel travel are 
far greater than those of aerial navigation. In 
view of the wonderfully rapid progress in under- 
ground transportation systems, it does not seem 
a rash prediction that the present century may 
see subways between such distant points as 
New York and Philadelphia. 
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IMPURE DRUGS. 
HE purity of articles used for food con- 
cerns évery one. The purity of drugs is 
of almost equal moment, but being less 
easily established, is more difficult to regulate. 

Prof. H. H. Rusby of Columbia University 
has given much study to the problem. Some 
of the facts which he has discovered are 
astounding. 

Many of the drugs in commonest use are 
imported. The pure food and drugs act was 
intended to keep out all which do not meet the 
requisite standard of purity; and this it does 
where inspection at the port of entry is both 
faithful and intelligent, which is not always the 
case. The consequence is that goods denied 
admittance by the examiners at one port may 
be returned, reshipped, and admitted at another 
port. Moreover, articles used as adulterants 
may slip in, professedly to be used for other 
purposes. 

For example, a shipment of ground olive pits 
was admitted as a filler for chicken-feed. It 
was afterward found to have been used as an 
adulterant for five different drugs. This column 
might be filled with a list of drugs found to be 
either purposely adulterated or purposely made 
impure. 

The summary of the whole matter is that the 
things which physicians prescribe and patients 
depend upon, in many cases, to turn the scale 
from death to recovery are so weakened, per- 
haps perverted, by adulteration as to be ren- 
dered futile. The doctor cannot count upon 
the result of his prescription nor the patient 
upon the skill of his physician. 

In most cases the retail druggist is not to 
blame. The importers, grinders and manu- 
facturers are the persons upon whom the stigma 
of fraud must rest. The purchaser is there- 
fore practically helpless. He may find a certain 
amount of protection against fraud by avoiding 
the temptation to buy drugs and medicines 
advertised as cheap. But the temptation is a 
strong one, and he should be assisted by a law 
that will take out of the market drugs that are 
cheap because they are not pure. 
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ANY tables of figures have been published 
showing the difference between living ex- 
penses in Europe and in the United States, as 
if there were a definite rate of expenses in 
America to be used in comparison. A much more 
interesting table would be one which would show 
the living expenses in each of the states, and in 
the cities and the country districts. It would 
show greater differences than appear in the tables 
comparing European and American cost of living. 
For example, the travelling employés of the 
Department of Agriculture spend from a dollar to 
two dollars and a half a day for lodging and board 
in the South. In the far West it costs them from 
two dollars to three dollars and a half. In the 
central West the average is three dollars and a 
half, and in the East from four to six dollars. In 
the large Eastern cities it is difficult to get satis- 
factory accommodations for less than five dollars 
a day. 2 ah ; 
LONG with many other discoveries of greater 
or less importance, scientific men have proved 
the law that the rapidity of the heart-beat is in 
inverse ratio to an animal’s size. Thus in man it 
is about seventy-two to the minute, whereas in the 
elephant it is only thirty, and in the horse, forty. 
The dog’s pulse, on the other hand, counts about 
ninety beats to the minute, and the rabbit’s over 
one hundred and fifty. Most remarkable of all, 
the heart pulsations of a little mouse have recently 
been counted and recorded by an ingenious ma- 
chine, and found to number nearly seven hundred 
every minute. vey 
N EXPERIMENT in raising bamboo is being 
made on a large scale in California, and if it is 
successful an important source of wealth will be 
added to the national resources. It is said that 


the best bamboo is found in China, although it 
grows luxuriantly in Japan and other Oriental 
countries, and in all of them is used for many 
As a young sprout it is a nutritious 


purposes. 
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article of food, and a wine is made from its juice. 
The matured plant is largely used in building light 
structures, for furniture and various household 
articles, and even for water-pipes. The plant 
grows rapidly, and with a little care a grove will 
continue in existence indefinitely. Bamboo is now 
little used in this country, but’it would not be 
difficult to create an extensive market for it, if 
it will thrive in American soil. 
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MISS ALICIA’S HOUSE. 


««]F ONE could live in Miss Alicia’s garden!” 
Constance exclaimed. “But oh, that agony of 

ahouse! I kept looking at Miss Alicia herself, as 
exquisite as if she had stepped out of an ivory 
miniature, and wondering how she could endure 
it. I’ve always maintained that a house revealed 
character far more than any photograph could do, 
but my theories never had such a stunning blow 
as at Miss Alicia’s. Think of that atrocious per- 
forated cardboard ‘air-castle’ hanging from the 
door of that glorious old secretary! I could have 
eried!”’ 

Mrs. Campbell smiled. She had known Con- 
stance all her life. 

“Are you sure that you really have seen Miss 
Alicia’s house?” she asked. 

“Really seen it!” Constance echoed. “Really 
seen it! Florence Campbell, what do you mean? 


Haven’t I been using all the words I am ac-|} 


quainted with to try to express its effect upon 
me?” 

“Suppose,” her friend suggested, “when you go 
to Miss Alicia’s to tea to-morrow, you ask her 
about the cardboard air-castle. Perhaps you'll 
find that your theory is not so far wrong, after all.” 

“Something is wrong,” Constance declared, em- 
phatically. “If it isn’t my theory or Miss Alicia’s 
taste, I don’t see anything left except my eyes. 
I'd almost rather lose confidence in my theories.” 

But her curiosity was aroused, and after tea— 
served in beautiful china which had descended to 
Miss Alicia from a seagoing great-uncle—Con- 
stance led the conversation to the cardboard air- 
castle. Miss Alicia took it down, looking ruefully 
at its broken corners. 

“I’m afraid I shall have to put it away pretty 
soon,” she said, “but I shall miss it so much. It’s 
been hanging there twenty years—ever since Ellen 
Jasper sent it to me.” 

“Who was Ellen Jasper?” Constance asked. 
“Do you mind telling me?” 

Miss Alicia looked puzzled. ‘Why, she was just 
—Ellen Jasper. She didn’t get along with folks 
very well, but I always liked her, and I used to 
run in whenever I could. She lived with a brother 
who was feeble-minded. She died suddenly—she 
wasn’t sick more than two days, and then we 
found that she’d been suffering for years, but she 
wouldn’t let anybody know for fear they’d take 
Charley away. She sent this to me just a week 
before she died.” 

“I see,” Constance said softly. Presently she 
asked, “That poppy picture—did somebody paint 
that for you?” 

Miss Alicia smiled at the glowing panel. Yes, 
some one had painted it—a little crippled girl who 
was so foolishly grateful because Miss Alicia sent 
her flowers sometimes—as if things did not grow 
better for the picking! And that box was carved 
by Joe Ginnis in prison—just because she had 
written him every week. She always knew Joe 
would come out all right, and he did. 

Constance’s eyes filled with tears. 

“T understand now, dear Miss Alicia. The rest 
of us furnish our houses with things, but yours is 
furnished with faith and hope and love.” 

But she did not say it aloud; it would have 
troubled Miss Alicia. 
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NOT TOO GOOD TO EAT. 


UR bounteous foremothers were apt to over- 
load their tables, rather than to supply them 
insufficiently. Nor was the Widow Ann Mog- 
gridge of Old Norley an exception to the rule, on 
ordinary occasions. She was the mother of several 
sons, big, hearty, hungry fellows, and while they 
and the hired men were at table, there was nothing 
for any one to complain of. 

But when, during the harvest on the salt marsh, 
all the men, in accordance with the general custom 
of the time, took their provisions with them, and 
camped at the scene of the haying until it was 
over, leaving the house to the women, it was quite 
otherwise. 

The orphaned nieces and paid helpers who 
formed the feminine part of the household found 
themselves fed with a scrappiness and carelessness 
which they resented; and a climax was reached in 
their sense of grievance when such good things as 
were cooked they were not allowed to eat. 

“H’m! h’m! That’s a beautiful batch of pies, 
Nancy,” Mrs. Moggridge would remark. “Too 
fine by far to waste on us women-folk. There’s a 
few cookies still in the crock will do us well 
enough. Save them for the boys.” 

Again she shook her head ominously as the 
hungry girls were anticipating a feast. 

“A noble ham, Doreas—truly, a noble ham!” 
she murmured. “’Twould be a vast shame cutting 
into it just for a parcel of girls. Put it away—put 
itaway. ’Tis heavy eating in August, and we’re 
best without it. Men-folk are different ; they must 
have their meat. We’ll save it till they get back.” 

The next morning, coming into the kitchen when 
t teakfast should have been well under way, Mrs. 

‘Moggridge found her nieces appreciatively regard- 
‘ug a black, cold hearth, piled with an artfully 
constructed but unkindled fire. ; 

“A beautiful fire, aunt, isn’t it?” inquired Nancy, 
i 'senuously. “Too good a fire to waste on women- 
‘olK, surely. Shall I wait before I light it till the 
Soys get back ?” 

Before Ann Moggridge could recover herself 
n —— to reply a voice spoke from the door- 

_ “Here are some eggs,” it remarked. “A dozen 
ve ones, just laid; but of course we will not use 
‘tem. To think the poor, foolish hens didn’t know 
e sugh to wait till the men got back, to lay!” 
fortunately, Mrs. Moggridge had a sense both 





of justice and of humor. She was vexed at first; 
but she took the hint, and thereafter prepared a 
proper table for women-folk as well as for men. 
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THE CURE OF NANTERRE. 


HEN an old man is obstinate, he can be very 

obstinate indeed. Such was the case with 
the vicar of Nanterre, Monsieur Dela , who 
died only recently at the age of ninety-seven, 
keeping to the last his freshness and the full use 
of his faculties—to say nothing of his obstinacy. 
The cardinal had for a long time been trying to 
get him to retire, and without success, says Le 
Figaro. The last attempt was made by a special 
ambassador from his eminence, who was sent with 
the orders to bring back Monsieur Delaumosne’s 
resignation. 

He was received by the vicar with the greatest 
courtesy, and asked to sta share the vicar’s 
modest supper. The visitor accepted, thinking 
that there would be plenty of time to transact his 
business later. 

The good vicar | oye a walk, before supper, 
in order to whet the appetite. Together they set 
out, and came soon to a cemetery, where the vicar 
lost no time in exhibiting his tomb, already pre- 
pared, with the following inscription: 

M. le chanoine Delaumosne 
Né en 1812 
Mort Curé de Nanterre 





le 
The date of his death, as might be expected, was 
eft blank 


The ambassador from the cardinal understood. 
He supped, and departed as he had come. The 
vicar was never again asked to resign. 

Monsieur Delaumosne was, as may be guessed, a 
really original man. Once, speaking in his church 
to some s who come from different 

rts of the diocese to honor Saint Genevieve, he 

n as follows: 

“People from Puteaux, from Courbevoie, from 

Paris, and the other suburbs of Nanterre... ” 
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WHAT HE WAS. 


ISS BIXBY was not given to coquetry, but 

she was pardonably anxious to make an 
agreeable impression upon Professor Clark. He 
was young and handsome, and like herself, 
learned, she gathered from the common friend 
who was plotting to bring them together. Also 
the friend, a sprightly North Carolina woman, re- 
ferred to him as a “‘tar-heel.” 


“A what?” Miss Bixby inquired. 

“Tar-heel,” it appeared, was the vivacious name 
for a native of North Carolina. 

Miss Bixby, who modestly felt the need in herself 
of an added touch of vivacity, impressed the term 
upon a memory which, surcharged with knowl- 

e, had been known to be treacherous. _ 

owever profound a conversation is destined to 
become, it should begin, in society, Miss Bixby was 
aware, with graceful nothings. ‘“‘You are a tar- 
heel, I believe?” it seemed to her would serve the 
purpose of breaking the ice. 

e was handsomer and more intellectual-looking 

she had expected, even; also shyer and more 

reserved. The polite commonplace which she 
prepared would be just the thing to set him at 
ease. Raising her voice, she addressed him across 
her friend’s dinner-table. 

“I believe, Professor Clark,” she remarked, with 
sweet graciousness, “that you are a tadpole.” 


DEFENDING THE PUMPKIN. 


RS. ANNE ROYALL, who wrote “Sketches of 
History, Life and Manners in the United 
States,” 1826, declared New England to be “the 
soil of human excellence.” In Boston, she de- 
clared, ‘“‘the human mind has reached perfection.” 
Sarah Harvey Porter, in her account of this ener- 
getic woman, says that all New England pleased 
Mrs. Royall. She even defended the New England 
pumpkin pie. 

As to punetin-coting, she writes, they do make 
pumpkin pies in the f. i; but they have plenty of 
everythi else. Let those who have travelled 
there say if their tables do not abound, and they 
are able to furnish them. 

But why is a pumpkin worse than any other 
vegetable, pray? It is not from necessity that the 
Yankees eat pumpkins, but from choice. Why 
may not a pumpkin be as good as a cymlin ora 
sweet potato or an opossum? Pumpkin pies are 
fully as palatable as potato pies. Although I 
never eat either, I have tasted them, and I see no 
difference. The cost is the same, I believe. 

Perhaps it would be better for other peoete to 
try the pumpkins, if their land would brin em. 
It may be owing to this article of food that the 
Yankees excel and are taking the lead in every- 
thing. 
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HIS TREASURER KNEW. 


E WHO goes into politics must remember 

what he is recorded to have said, for it is the 
habit of the sharp-nosed public to search out past 
utterances and hold the candidate responsible for 
them. John Burns, says Mr. Grubb, in his life of 
that labor leader, once made the slip of remarking 
that no man was worth more than five hundred 
pounds a year. Accordingly, when he became a 
cabinet member with a salary of two thousand 
pounds, he was obviously open to attack. 

When he first met his constituents at Battersea 
after he was made president of the Local Govern- 
ment Board, a candid friend recalled the state- 
ment about a man’s worth by. calling out in the 
middle of his speech: 

“Wot abaht that ’ere salary of two thousand 
pounds?” 

Mr. Burns was equal to the occasion. 

“That is the recognized trade-union rate for the 
jo." was his aptreply. “If I took less I would 

a blackleg.” 


“Wot 


® 
4 





pounds over?” 
“For details,” answered Mr. Burns, “apply 
my treasurer, Mrs. Burns.” 
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HIS RELUCTANCE APPRECIATED. 


HERE are persons who like to pose before the 
camera, there are those who do not like to, 
but may be persuaded, and there are those who 
will not anyway. Of the last class was the emi- 
nent but uncomely personage referred to by the 
Washington Star. 
“Did you tell that photographer you didn’t want 
your picture taken oF he was Ske. 
“Ves,” he answered. 
“Did he take offense?” 
“No. He said he didn’t blame me.” 


oin’ ter do with the fifteen hundred | 
ursued the inquisitive questioner. | 


CUTICUKA GROWS HAIR, | 
Clears the Scalp, Allays Itching, 
and Heals Humors. | 

Warm shampoos with Cuticura Soap and light dress- 
ings of Cuticura, purest and sweetest of emollients, at | 
once stop falling hair, remove crusts, scales and dan- | 
druff, destroy hair parasites, soothe irritated, itching 
surfaces, stimulate the hair follicles, loosen the scalp 
skin, supply the roots with energy and nourishment, 
and make the hair grow upon a sweet, wholesome, 
healthy scalp. Millions of the world’s best people use 
Cuticura Soap exclusively for preserving ,purifying and 
beautifying the skin, scalp, hair and hands, as well as 
for all the purposes of the toilet, bath and nursery.[ Adv. 


STAMPS (Withks Grint 'Co. toledo One. 
In the Famous 


FREE Wheat-Belt of | 
FARMS Western Canada 


Soil and climate unexcelled. Schools and 
churches convenient. Thousands of Americans 
are annually making their homes in this wonder- 
ful land of sunshine. 


ANY BOY of 18 or over may get a farm 
free. Illustrated pamphlets sent post free on 
application to W. D. SCOTT, Superintendent | 
of Immigration, Ottawa, Canada. 


This Trademark | 


used only for the | 




















GENUINE 
BAKER’S 
COCOA AND 
CHOCOLATE 


Look for it on all 
your purchases 

















Ue ae ot. 
Send for free recipe book 
finely illustrated 


WatteR Baker & Co, Ltd. | 


Established 1780 Dorchester, Mass. | 
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American Beauty 
Corsets 
are guaranteed to fit 


They have no superior in style, 
workmanship and material. 

Wear an American Beauty 
Corset one, two, three or four 
weeks. 

If it doesn’t please you, ex- 
change it without charge for 
another model. 

We know we can fit you, and 
once we do, you are an American 
Beauty Corset customer all your 
life. 

The merchant will make ourguaran- 
tee good—we stand behind him. Your 
money back if you are not fitted. 

The liberality of our guarantee 
speaks volumes for the American 
Beauty Corset. 

It is made in a sufficient number of 
models to fit any figure, so every lady 
can take advantage of our offer, and 
have a graceful, stylish figure. 

Try an American Beauty Corset 
the next time. 

Prices $1.00, $1.50, $2.00, $2.50, 
up to $5.00; sold in every village, 
town and city — or write us direct. 
“Madame Grace" Corsets are the climax of 


corset tailoring —a special brand for those 
who desire an exquisite $5 to $25 creation. 
Kalamazoo Corset Co. Kalamazoo, Mich. 


The largest exclustve corset-makers 
in the world, 








‘The Satis/actions 
“ ; of 
_ Refinement 


sey sa es a - : 9 4 
Many a clean skin is not -refined because 
to| (wy the soap used cannot do what 


does, leaving the skin clear with a soft, 
velvet texture—the gratifying “dull finish” 
of refinement. It is made different—there- 
o . fore it gives different results. 


FOR TOILET AND BATH 
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THE @ DESERTED 
HOMESTEAD 


By Charles P Cleaves 
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HE tattered roof sags with the crumbling 
beams ; 
The ever-waiting doorway hangs awry ; 
Through chink and rent the golden sunlight 
streams; 
Through paneless sash the nesting swallows fly. 


The rank grass waves above the untrod walk ; 
Dense thickets gulf the orchard; and beyond, 
Through flowered meadow, chimes the silver 
brook, 
Changeless amid all change, to meet the pond. 


Old home of childhood, laughter, love and prayer— 
What toils and problems of a long-past day! 
Dreaming sweet memories, unseared by care, 
It sinks at last in venerable decay. 


Whither its race has gone its spirit roams; 
Angel of influence—dear memory! 

Virtue and light are born in other homes; 
The old house hath sweet immortality. 
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THE SUPREME SACRIFICE. 


VERY surgeon on the staff was inter- 

ested in the case of a young man in 

the hospital attached to one of the great 
medical schools. It was not the ailment from 
which he was suffering that attracted them so 
much as the spirit of the sufferer. 

The young man was a student for the minis- 
try from the theological school of a small 
university. He came from a Christian home, 
and had been brought up to a devout and 
earnest life. With simple faith, he accepted the 
teachings of the church, and when the time 
came for him to decide what he was to do with 
his life he gave it to the church, and set about 
preparing himself for the ministry. After 
studying a while at home, he set out for the 
theological school. 

The letter from his pastor, which he took 
with him, was brief, setting forth simply the 
earnestness and sincerity of the young man. 
The experienced officers of the school could 
read between the lines that, although the pastor 
doubted the ability of the young man to qualify 
himself as a Christian leader, he would not set 
himself up to judge another who felt impelled 
to take up the Christian ministry. He knew 
that no man can decide that this instrument or 
that, even though it appear weak, may not be 
effective in God’s service. 

The young man was allowed to stay, for the 
officers of the school were no more inclined 
than the pastor to say that the promptings of 
the student’s heart were not divine; but they 
declined to give financial assistance to him. 

This did not deter him. His purpose was 
strong enough to survive the hardships of earn- 
ing his way. He took such lectures as he could 
and worked at whatever he found to do. It 
was discovered that he could be helpful to the 
wives of the professors when they gave dinner- 
parties, and they employed him frequently. He 
gave himself to this service as if it were of the 
greatest importance, forgetting himself in his 
efforts to carry out the wishes of his employers. 
The contrast between his intellectual equipment 
and his spiritual endowment was so great that 
the pathos of his efforts to qualify himself to 
preach were a frequent subject of conversation 
among those who knew him. 

One morning a professor stopped at his lodg- 
ings to engage him for service at a dinner-party 
that night. There was no response to his knock, 
but instead he heard groans, as if from some 
one in great distress. He opened the door and 
found the young man on the floor, writhing in 
agony. He was suffering from an ailinent 
that could be relieved only by a surgical opera- 
tion. The youth had kept it to himself, and his 
affliction was discovered now only by chance. 

Immediate action was imperative, and he 
was hurried to the nearest hospital. The sur- 
geons did what they could to relieve him, but 
said, ‘“This is a case for New York.’’ 

He was hurried to New York, and the sur- 
geons who saw him there said, ‘‘He must go 
to the medical-school hospital. The surgeons 
there know more about such cases than we 
do.’’ And he was sent to that hospital. 

Operation after operation was performed upon 
him, but the trouble had been neglected so long 
that it could not be cured. This was told to 
the young man, after a time. He had been 















patient through all the previous operations, | 


and his cheerfulness and good spirits had won 
the affection of every one. 

‘So I can’t get well?’? he asked, when they 
told him. . 

“‘No,”’ said the surgeon, briefly. 

The young man closed his eyes and was silent 
for a few moments. When he opened them 
again there was such an expression of content 
in them as it is seldom given to men to behold. 

“T wanted to preach,’’ he said, ‘‘but God 


has denied me that privilege. I can’t give my 


can lie here and give my body to my fellow 
men, so that you may learn from it how to 
prevent others from suffering. ’’ 

He said it so simply and honestly that every 
man in the room was touched and warmed by 
the flame of his consecrated spirit. 


EXTERMINATING THE BIRDS. 


lord of the beasts of the field and the fowls 





T« blood lust of man is insatiable. Created 


of the air, he kills his servants ruthlessly for 
| food, for personal adornment, for mere sport. 
| Only such animals as he can profitably domesti- 
| cate are spared. The list of creatures which have 
been wholly or nearly exterminated by man is 
appalling. At present it is the birds which are 
suffering most severely—unless the fur-bearing 
animals can dispute that sad preéminence. From 
an article by Franklin Clarkin in Zverybody’s 


life to His service; but I am thankful that 1 | 





Magazine these statements are taken: 


Those who shoot the wild fowl are three: the 
pot-hunter, the plume-hunter, and the collector, | 
whether private or employed a@ museum. The 
Ppp od has already done his worst. Most of 
be 





é species which are very valuable for food have 

en wiped out or thinned almost to extinction. 

In 1848 the passenger-pigeon came down the 
Hudson in such numbers that the then owner of 
“Claremont” on upper Manhattan Island shot a 
hundred from his roof in one morning. In 1876 a 

igeon “nesting” in a occupied an area 
Pwenty-eight miles long by four wide. That sea- 
son many million birds were killed in Michigan 
and ship) to the city markets. They were sold 
in New York for a cent apiece. Nobody has seen 
a passenger-pigeon in a state of nature, and proved 
it, since 1900. Being good enough to eat, he was 
too good to live. 

No specimen of the black-masked quail has been 
seen for five years. The Labrador duck, once 
numbered by millions, is so nearly extinct that 
collectors—if they have the money—are glad to 
give a thousand dollars for a single specimen. 

nd so with a dozen other species of edible birds. 

Sometimes it seems as if the collectors were 
responsible for a part of the blame. One man in 

he United States has a collection of thirty thou- 
sand specimens, and a member of the Rothschild 
family has three or four times as many. e 
American Museum of Natural History has ninety 
thousand skins; the British Museum over a hun- 
dred thousand. 

But these figures are trivial when compared 
with the slaughter occasioned by the demands of 
the millinery trade. The collectors alone could 
never threaten the existence of a single species, 
but one plume-hunter in Florida in a single season 
killed a hundred and twenty-five thousand birds. 
More than two hundred million skins are used 
annually in the manufacture of boas, 
feather trimmings, for women who must follow 
the fashion. Several million dollars’ worth of 
feathers are imported every year into the United 
States, besides the birds which are killed here and 
never leave the country. 

The killing is done with unnecessary brutality. 
The hunter in search of plumed heron or egret 
pushes his boat into the swamp, and lies in wait 
among the nests he finds there. Overhead the 
parent birds, a food to their nestlings. 
arrive and stop, spread their beautiful plumes ai 
drop upon their nests. But the plume-hunter has 
an unerring “drop” on them, After he has slain 
say two hundred, he goes at them with an open 
knife. He scalps the plumes from the dead birds, 
leaving them rot, and their helpless young 
to starve in the nest. 

The  ptnngeng is of course an ignorant and 
insensitive man, a poor “cracker,” perhaps, who 
knows no other way of making so good a living. 
The responsibility for the slaughter which has 
almost or quite exterminated some of the most 
beautiful creatures in the world lies pores him, 
beyond the feather merchant, oe the women 
even who wear the ornaments got by such bloody 
means. The men in the millinery ateliers of Paris, 
who make the fashions, and impose them subtly, 
irresistibly on women, are perhaps the chief sin- 
ners—at least, they are the only ones who actually 
have it in their power to put a stop to the murder. 
4. aa were not the fashion to wear feathered 
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AN UNIMPRESSIVE PEER. 


AS it not Pomona of “Rudder Grange” 
W who was surprised to learn that British 
’ peers do not wear their coronets in the 
street as other people wear hats? One cannot 
even be sure that a member of the nobility will 
wear fashionable and expensive clothes. The 
actual appearance of a lord is sometimes disap- 
pointing. Says a London correspondent of Town 
and Country: 


I stood in the crowd in Hyde Park last Sunday 
with one of the wild-men peers who had come to 
town to vote against the budget. This peer was 
an Irishman. He had not been in London for 
aay years, but had lived a bucolic existence in 
the interior of Galway. He had allowed the 
fashions to pass him by unnoticed, and he looked 
like a country tradesman up for a holiday. 

He was interested in the vociferous talk of a 
wild-eyed man who was declaiming, almost froth- 
ing at the mouth, against the wicked lords. 

e stood near the frontrow. The speaker grew 
louder and louder, gesticulating furiously, and 
pointing by accident at the peer. 

“Down with the House of Lords! Down with 
the tyrants! They are enemies of the country! 
They are doomed!” 

These choice epithets, intended to apply gener- 
ally to the House of Lords, were taken by my 
Irish friend to apply to him, and being an Tristy 
man, he resented it. 

“Is a liar you are,” he replied, “and if you'll 
come down from that box I’ll smash your ‘face! 
I’m a peer of the realm, and I’ll not let any man 
insult my order!” 

There was a terrific shout from the crowd, and 
the orator said, looking incredulously at the coun- 
tryman, “‘That’s all right, matey. If you want to 
make a speech, do it somewhere else. But you 
= pull our legs. You are no more a peer than 

am.” 





* ©¢ 


A DOUBLE-BARRELED CANNON. 


T WAS invented and cast almost half a century 
| ago, and still stands, the only double-barreled 

cannon in the world, in the little city of its birth. 
The queer brain of its maker, a native of the uni- 
versity town of Athens, Georgia, conceived the 
thought that since one cannon-ball can commit 
much devastation, two, ingeniously chained to- 
gether and projected simultaneously from the 
twin barrels, would work incalculable destruc- 
tion. 





Having convinced a number of friends and ad- 
herents that the idea was a tremendous one, he 





the gun cast and set up. The invasion of | was ever paid toa 


Athens by the Federal forces was just then re- 

rded as imminent. Calm and confident, the 
ome forces got ready to test their wonderful 
eannon. They ran it up to the summit of a barren 
hillside, commanding several empty fields. The 
fuse was lighted. 

Naturally one prepeatiio came out a shade ahead 
of the other. ut that shade’s difference! A 
strange, whirling motion was imparted to ball and 
chain, and the errant projectile darted about in a 
quite unpredictable path. Acres of ground were 
torn up n every direction, Fortunately, in spite 
of the faith everybody had in the invention, all 
taken care to reach safe cover. Besides some 
well-plowed fields, there were no casualties worth 


relating. 
Still, Athens takes unabated pride to this ve 
pn in the quaint invention, as well as in the epi- 
e of its one-time firing; and in all municipal 
pageants and occasions of importance, the historic 
gun continues to be a feature, to omit which would 
seem the violation of a much respected tradition. 
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IKE lightning ran a thrill 
From soul to soul. 
An instant all was still. 
Then out of chaos sprang a man, 
With courage and with faith to plan 
A way to gain the goal. 


What matter—life or death? 
To either he was true. 
“T carry this work through,” 
He said, with even breath. 
Deep in his soul he knew 
The Power on which he drew; 
And without doubting, did 
The thing from cowards hid. 


The brave heart never quails, 
But boldly moves to meet 
The danger of defeat. 

Who fears most surely fails. 
Who dares may hope to win 
The cause enlisted in. 


A DISRESPECTFUL ANIMAL. 


ISS CAROLINE and Miss Matilda Bargle 
M lived in an old-fashioned house with a 
lean-to shed, the roof of which ran nearly 

to the ground. Returning from church one day, 
they noticed on approaching their dwelling that 


| the churchgoers ahead of them paused in pass- 


ing, and gazed upward with interest and mirth. 
A moment later they saw why. Their neighbor’s 
billy-goat had escaped, mounted the lean-to to 
the ridge-pole of the kitchen roof, and with one 
end of a flaring circus poster streaming banner- 
like from his jaws, stood outlined boldly against 
the sky, a chamois on a mountain peak, calmly 
contemplating the Sabbath procession. 


Miss Matilda laughed. Miss Caroline did not. 

“The abominable beast!” she gasped, deeply 
scandalized. ‘I never saw anything so—so disre- 
” 


The goat is indeed a disrespectful animal. He 
is no respecter either of property or person, as 
many an individual held in honor by mankind has 
ruefully discovered. Admiral Evans has related 
with pride, as a worthy achievement, his — 
in his earlier days over a refractory goat on ship- 

rd, which refused to yield the milk required 
for a sick man. 

fter it had baffled ovenybety whose proper 
task it was to secure the milk, the captain sent for 
Evans, and directed him to go and get it. 

Evans respectfully intimated that he had not 
supposed “milking goats to be part of the duty of 
a pavignting officer”; but the captain thereupon 
asked it as a favor, and he undertook the task. 

With a little warm water, much persuasion 
some firmness, and a recollection of the ways of 
certain “darkies” with misbehaving cows, he suc- 
ceeded, and was unmercifully chaffed by 
rades on his success. Indeed, he was far from 
happy in it until he had taught his method to a 
marine, and was assured that he would not have 
to keep on —, for the rest of the voyage. 

He was more fortunate than another distin- 
guished man, Horace ee, who was a con- 
spicuous failure as a milker 0; goats, although he 
was bred tothe farm and Evans to the sea. en. 
in accordance with Mrs. Greeley’s theories of 
diet, goat’s milk was desired for their little son, 
they attempted to keep a goat in their New York 

remises, and Mr. Greeley undertook to milk it. 

is ignominious tussles with the creature became 
a source of delighted mirth to his neighbors. 

One saw from his rear ows the complete 
overthrow of the great editor in his back yard, 
while the goat remained victoriously chewing the 
latest edition of the Tribune, which had fallen 
from Mr. oy & ket in the contest. He 
relates that he called down to him, gleefully: 

“Well, Mr. Greeley, nanny, there, hasn’t 
~ wed ‘or editors!”’ 
turned barrel, Mr. Greeley, in his high, squeaky 
voice, called back: 

“No matter, no matter! The man is nothing 
and the opinions everything. You see she appre- 
ciates the Tribune!” 








much 


BEDOUIN GENEROSITY. 


HEN Mr. Homer Davenport was about 

four years of age he began to draw 

pictures of Arabian horses. When he 
was in his early teens he cherished a tin can bear- 
ing a label with a very beautiful picture of an 
Arab horse, and always he wished very much to 
go to the desert and bring home an Arab horse. 
In his book, ““My Quest of the Arab Horse,” he 
tells of accomplishing his ambition, and the roman- 
tie way in which a wonderful Arabian mare became 
his. It was in Aleppo, and Mr. Davenport was 
paying his respects to Akmet Haffez, the ruling 
prince of all the desert. 

Ameene, our interpreter, spoke, and told him 
= sudden call was made. 

e dignified old gentleman then learned that 
we were the people who had been in Antioch three 
nights before. 

‘These, then,’”’ he asked, ‘“‘are the people, one 
of whom has an irade from’ the Sultan of Turkey, 
and letters from the one great sheik of all the 
Americ tribes?” 

“Yes,” he was told. j 

The old man’s eyes filled with tears as he looked 
at me, and his slaves and secretaries grew more 
interested, when, turning toward Ameene, he said: 

“Then you have called on me before calling on 
the Governor of Aleppo and Syria. No such honor 

Hedouin before, and if I should 


on his hat, and with one foot in an over- | 8° 





live to be one hundred yore old, my smallest slave 
would honor me more for this visit.” 

It was difficult to find exactly the right thin 
to say through an interpreter, but this fine o 
Bedouin was equal to the occasion. Repressing 
his emotion, he said, with a deprecating smile: 

“But, after all, you have not come here to see 
men. Better than that, you have come to see 
horses, and I should be selfish if I kept you longer 
from seeing the greatest mare of our country, the 
war-mare of the at Hashem i 

As I advanced to take his hand, he gracefull 

ack. All this time the old shei 
was talking in an emotional voice to the inter- 
reter. I looked upon Ameene to explain. I saw 
he interpreter’s face grow full of astonishment, 
and turning to me, he said: 

“He wants you to take his hand, but_not unless 

ou can accept the great war-mare as his present 
to you, with the Bedouin boy that now holds her. 
Her name is to remain the same—Wadduda. He 
popes that when you speak the name it will bear 

ng witness of his love to you, and that the gift 
s acceptance will be the forming of a friend- 
shi ; and later of a brotherhood, that will never 
end.” 

I was so much concerned at this that I asked 
Ameene if I could accept such a present, The 
interpreter told me that under ordinary circum- 
stances I could not, but under these conditions I 
—_ insult Akmet if I did not comply with his 
wish. 

So I accepted the mare and the hand of brother- 

ood, and the old Bedouin ruler seemed very 
happy. é 
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A CURIOUS ADVENTURE. 


HILE hunting wild goats in northern 

W British Columbia, Mr. W. H. Wright had 

a peculiar experience which shows that 

in hunting, as in other matters, it is more often 

than not the unexpected that happens. In his book, 
“The Grizzly Bear,” he describes the incident. 


Mr. Pope joined me the last of August, and we 
worked our way back to where I had seen the 
goats, this being the game we had come to hunt. 

When near the point where we intended to leave 
our horses, I looked up to our right, and on top 
of the ridge above the timber-line saw a large 
grizzly, running for all he was worth. 

I called Pope’s attention to him, and as he was 
entirely out of range, being some eight hundred 
ree owal and as we supposed from his rapid 

ght that he had seen us, we sat quietly on the 
horses and looked at him. The horses, too, saw 
the bear, and they also watched him. 

For two hundred yards or so he continued his 
flight, and then, to our amazement, he turned 
down the ridge and came straight toward us on 
the jump. his was another story. We both 
dismoun I held the horses by their heads, so 
they could not make any disturbance, and Pope 
stepped a few feet ahead, and dropped on one 
knee, — for a shot in case the bear came near 
enough. 

The bear came on down-hill at the same mad 
gait until he had covered half the distance and 
was not over four hundred yards above us, when 
he dashed into a little thicket of fir bushes and 
Syppraeret. 

e discussed our chances of anting =p to him. 
We saw the bushes sway, out jumped the grizzly 
and down he came straight tow: us. It seemed 
as if he must surely have seen us, and he actually 
came up within a hundred and fifty ards of us, 
when he turned to the left, stopped, and com- 
menced digging out a grount-equ el. : 

This was our chance. The bear was pending 
broadside on, and Pope fired. He hit him jus 
back of the shoulder, and pierced the heart. It 
was a good shot. . 

The r turned a somersault, cart- wheeled 
down toward us, and never stopped until he landed 
in the little trail that we were gem 

This was Pope’s first grizzly, and from the 
stories he had n told of how wild these bears 
were and how hard to kill, he had felt that it was 
doubtful if he ever got one. Yet we had been 
standing, with the two horses, all the time in plain 
view. Not a bush screened us, and the horses 
kept their ears pointed forward and watched the 
—- — the time he left the ridge until Pope 
shot him. 





HE QUALIFIED. 


URING the spring of 1864 a company of Vir- 
D ginia soldiers was encamped near the home 
of Mrs. Sawyer, a woman noted through- 
out the neighborhood for her charitable deeds. 
One day, driving by the camp, she saw a poor, sick 
soldier lying by the roadside, and stopping her 
carriage, talked to him for some time, asking about 
his health, and expressing her sympathy. She 
noticed while doing so that on each hand he had 
two thumbs. 


Upon reaching home she was haunted by the 
recollection of poor man, and although pro- 
visions of all kinds were very scarce, she deter- 
mined to divide with him the few things she had 
in the house. 

After preparing the basket, she remembered that 
she had not asked his name, but recalling his de- 
formity, wrote on the cover, “For the soldier with 
two thumbs.” 

Giving it to a trusted negro, with minute direc- 
tions, she sent him on horseback to the camp. 

She was much surprised at his speedy return, 
and asked how he had managed to find the man 


soon. 

“He was de fust one I see,” said Sam. 
wine ’long, and a soldier ask me what I 
at basket, and I tole ’im a chicken and ngs 

for de man wid two thumbs, and he say he was 

de one, and I give him de basket.” 
“Did he have two thumbs on each hand?” she 


asked. 
“Well, he didn’t say nothin’ bout whar he had 
‘em. He jes’ say he got two thumbs.” 


“T was 
‘ot in 


* ¢ 


PLEASANT CONVERSATIONS. 


HE barber was a trifle more talkative than 
| usual, and the customer, having come di- 
rectly from the dentist’s chair, was perhaps 
hardly in an affable mood. The knight of the 
razor opened fire in blissful ignorance of this, 
however, passing glibly from the weather to for- 
eign politics, the rival barber opposite, the prac- 
tical value of religion, and was just beginning to 
explain in detail his views on current educational 
topics, when the customer suddenly growled, 
“Look here, where’s that assistant of yours—the 
boy with the red hair?” 


“Why, he’s left me, sir. We parted Saturday 
- > friendly terms and all jthat, you know, 
sir—but —”’ 

“Umph!” groaned the other. “TI liked that fel- 
low. e was one of the most sensible talkers I 
ever met. I was going to ask to have him shave 
me always. We’ve had so many pleasant conver- 

ions —” 


“Excuse me, sir,” interrupted the barber, in 
amazement, “but—you mistake, sir, surely! If 
== remember, sir, poor Jim was deaf an’ 
“Umph! He was, was he? Well, perhaps that 
explains it.” 
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DESERT ANIMALS 


FOR WET DAYS. 
By John Lum. 


T WAS raining one morning, and 
| Mary and Eleanor and Helen were 
standing by the window. ‘‘I wish I 
could think of something new to play 
that I never heard of before,’’ said 


Mary. 

The father of the little girls, who 
had been writing near another window, 
smiled at the remark, but he said 
nothing. Instead, he took up a piece 
of thin white cardboard from his desk 
and began cutting it with a pair of 
small scissors. 

The quick snip-snip of the scissors 
had not sounded many times before it 
attracted Eleanor’s attention, and she 
moved over toward the desk. 

By the time she got there father had 
finished something and laid it on the 
blotting-paper before him. It looked 
interesting. 

‘*O Helen!’’ she ex- 
claimed. ‘‘Father is making 
something.’’ 

And Mary and Helen 
skipped across the room. 

The scissors were still snip-snipping 
at the cardboard, and pretty soon 
another figure was put down on the 
blotting-pad : 

‘‘That is just like the other 
one,’’? said Mary, and she 
laid it over the first. 

*"No, they are not edzackly 
alike,’’ said Helen, who 
liked to use big words. 

Eleanor had been looking at the things 
carefully and turning them round. ‘‘I 
do not believe they are anything but 
some funny ‘V’s,’ ”’ she said. 

‘Well, if they are V’s, what are those 
little notches in them for ?’’ Mary wanted 
to know. 

“They are not V’s, at all,” said 
Helen. ‘‘They are croquet wickets, and father 
is going to make a little croquet set for us to 
play with in the house.’’ 


‘Well, if they are croquet wickets,’’ said 


Eleanor, “those little notches are to put little 


candles in, so you can see to play in the} 


dark.’’ 

But while this discussion had been going on, 
the scissors had been snip-snipping, and a 
curious little thing lay on the desk: 

“I know what that is!” Helen “i> 
exclaimed, with confidence. ‘‘It is a lovely 
butterfly bow for my little doll.’’ 

This was not discussed further, for just then 
something else was put down on the blotting- 

pad beside the other 
queer pieces : 
‘*That is easy,’’ said 
Eleanor. ‘‘It is a 
goose, sitting down.’’ 
‘Tt looks more like 
some funny kind of a kangaroo,’’ Helen said, 
and Mary thought it was a sheep. 

While they were talking their father had taken 
the pieces of cardboard and fitted the notch of 
number one into the notch near the tail of num- 
ber four, and the notch of number two into the 
notch near the head, and had fitted the notch 
of number three into the notch in the top of 
the head. Then he stood it up on the desk. 
It looked like this. 

‘“*O goody! 
Goody! Goody!’’ 
came from the little 
girls at once. ‘‘It is 
a camel.’? 

“And it will stand 
up all by itself!’’ 
Mary exclaimed. 

‘*May we make one like it?’? Helen asked. 

“Yes, you may make as many as you wish, 
and pretend you are Arabs with a whole cara- 
van of camels,’’ said their father. ‘‘All you 
have to do is to lay the different pieces of my 
camel on the card, mark them out with a sharp 
pencil, and then cut them out; but you must 
be sure to hold them firmly while you are 
marking them. ’’ 

They were soon busy making the legs and 
ears and body of the camel without any 
thought of the rain outdoors. When Eleanor 
had hers cut out she announced that she was 
going to paint a purple blanket on his back, with 
yellow tassels on it, like the camel she saw in 
the cireus parade. And he did look gorgeous 
indeed in his gay trappings, as she stood him 
up for the others to admire. 

“Do not the Arabs have any other kind of 
animals??? Helen asked. 

“They have donkeys and ostriches, and I 
believe lions and tigers live in the same part of 
the world,’’ said their father. ‘It is time for 
supper now, but perhaps we may play this 
Same again on some other stormy day.”’ 
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NIGHTY TIME. 
By Nancy Byrd Turner. 


ROTHER, in his trouser-kind, 
Sister in her gown, 
Baby in its muslin slip— 
A little ball of down. 
Frolic just about to start, 
Waiting, still as mice: 
“One, two, three, now you catch 
me.” 
Nighty time’s so nice! 
Brother being growly bear ; 
Sister at the bars; 
Baby watching fearfully, 
Eyes as big as stars; 


Mother sitting very near, 
In the fire’s shine ; 

Laugh and crow and make 

believe ; 

Nighty time is fine! 

Brother snug in one soft bed, 
Sister snug in one; 

Baby fallen sound asleep 
Before the game was done; 

Shadows drifting up the wall, 
Fall of sandman’s feet, 

Gray dreams sifting over all— 
Nighty time’s so sweet! 





FROST ON THE PANE. 
By May Turner. 


ERE palm-trees wave and underneath a ferny jungle grows; 
There pines, sharp-pointed, and a lake which ice-clad shores enclose ; 
Close neighbors are the things that grow in tropic and in polar clime. 
Brave knights come charging down a hill, each with his plume afloat; 
And boats by gallant rovers manned, sail off for lands remote— 
The things we read about in books, that happened in a golden time. 
Here Robin Hood, beneath the trees, and all his merry men, 
Go to and fro, and hunt the deer, and draw their bows again. 
I breathed and made a little space and through it saw the present world, | 
With men and women on the street, boys sliding down the hill, 
And horses drawing loads of grain toward the tall, red mill; 
While far away, against the sky, the smoke from factory chimneys curled. | 








MARJORIE’S BIRTHDAY-PARTY. 
By Fannie Wilder Brown. 


Alice!’’ begged Marjorie. 

Aunt Alice opened a drawer in her 
writing-desk and took out a little pointed red 
velvet cap, with gilt braid running all over it 
in queer, crooked lines, and a tinkling bell on 
the tip-top point. She wore it when Marjorie 
wanted her to play fairy godmother. When 
she put it on, she would help Marjorie get any- 
thing she wished for—or something else almost 
as good. 

Aunt Alice put on the funny red cap and 
took up a little cane they called her fairy wand, 
and sat down in the big chair which served for 
a throne. Marjorie came and stood before her. 

‘Speak !’’ said the fairy godmother. 

‘When to-morrow comes it will be Sunday,’’ 


” P'aice put on your red cap, Aunt 
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Marjorie, handing Aunt Alice her little 
red purse. Aunty touched it with her 
fairy wand. ‘‘It is enough,’’ she said. 
‘Make out your list.*’ 

Marjorie sat down in her little chair 
and wrote the names of her far-away 
dear ones on a sheet of paper Aunt 
Alice gave her. 

The fairy godmother smiled. 

‘*Thoughts can come from far as well 
as from near,’’ she said. She waved 
her wand three times again. 

**You will have twenty guests, and 
I will change ten cents of your money 
into a box of pretty paper and envelopes 
for you to write your invitations on. 
Forty cents I will change into twenty 
two-cent stamps to pay postage on the 
invitations. Ten cents I will change into 
a box of ‘Happy Birthday’ stickers.’’ 

‘Is it polite to wish myself a happy 
birthday ?’’ Marjorie asked, doubtfully. 

‘That isn’t what they will mean,’’ 
the fairy explained. ‘“They are to wish 
your friends to be happy because it is 
your birthday. You must not write 
mere invitations. To make the magic 
charm work, you must tell them about 
your new home, and what you are doing 
here, so their thoughts can find you.’’ 

It took Marjorie a great many long 
hours, writing one letter at a time, to 
get all her invitations written. 

When at length the birthday came, it 
brought a loving letter from every one 
who had been invited to come, and every 
one told her something to do to celebrate 
the day. There were so many expres- 
sions of love that her friends all seemed 
very near and dear. 

‘‘Why, I feel as if every one of them 
had been here all day!’’ said Marjorie. 





_———e 
PUZZLES. 


1. CONCEALED WORD-SQUARES. 


I. 
One word in each line. 
“Don’t let that ape run wild! 
| Oh, you are naughty, child!” 
“The ape can’t see.” 
| _ “Then act like me, | 
With currant sauce beguiled.”’ 
| 1. 
| One word in each couplet. 
“Put on your wraps, Alma,” I said, 
| “If you’re going out with your sled.” 
The bystanders listened with awe 
| While the consul laid down the new law. 

I’m sure when you’re all a year older 

You will have grown braver and bolder. 

If you pull another tooth out 

You'll get the right one without doubt. 
I asked pretty Kitty to wed. 
“I may, or I may not,” she said. 

2. CONCEALED DOUBLE ACROSTIC. 
The primals and finals spell two large cities. 
| The cross-words (of equal length) are concealed, 

one in each couplet. 
| The period is a single dot; 
The colon, I allow, is not. 
While gems and gold are often sought, 
For lucre tiaras may be bought. 
Oh, let them blazon far and wide f 
George Washington, our country’s pride. 
I sit at home so sad and blue; 
To frivol can I come to you? 
Even on India’s coral strand 
Brief fluvial streams bisect the land. 
Though seemingly advice I spurned, 
Yet my life lesson I have learned. 
Who reads Rab’s tract will never stray 
From virtue’s path and wisdom’s way. 
Nicknamed my kitten, “Snow,” for she 
Is just as white as white can be. 
Will you direct, or shall I ask 
My brother to perform that task? 


3. RING PUZZLE. 


aie Nie 
FYE YZ 


Draw the above figure, from A to B, without 
taking the pencil from the paper or going over 
any line twice. 





4. ILLUSTRATED PROVERB. 
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said Marjorie. ‘“Then the Wednesday of week 
after next will be the fifth of March. I want 
a birthday-party, O fairy godmother.’’ 

The fairy waved her wand. ‘‘It shall be.’’ 

*‘But I’m not much acquainted with the girls 
and boys here,’’ said Marjorie. ‘‘I want Katie 
and Florence and Rebecca and Herbert and | 
Ruth. I want Aunt Helen and grandma and | 
Mrs. Maynard.’’ Marjorie’s lip quivered, for 
she had come to live in Boston now, and all | 
these dear friends were far, far away. | 

“Tt will have to be a ‘think-party,’ ’’ said | 
the fairy. 

‘*All right,’’ said Marjorie. 

The fairy waved her wand three times. 
‘*Think-party, begin to be!’’ she cried. 


| 
| 
| 
‘T’ve saved up sixty-one cents,’’ 


said | 


5. RAILROAD PUZZLE. 


A B 
CIR TRE. 
PP CY \. op << 


The switch A B will hold an engine and twelve 
ears only. Coming toward each other at D and C 
are two trains, each composed of an engine and 
fifteen cars. How shall they pass each other? 


Answers to Puzzles in Last Number. 








- oN N E 2. Sash. 
I o A 3. VIOLET 
G R G TEASEL 
BT L RUSSET 
Rug DATARY 
WRATH+TPYGE YANKEE 
En® 4. 1. Dry, salt, err— 
a drysalter. 11. Sin, till, 
I U B late—scintillate. 111. 
H oO A Mat, err, link—Mae- 
w 8 Ss terlinck. 
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MILLION boys, more or less, are begin- 
ning to think about their plans and 
hopes for “making the nine,” for win- 
ning the championship, for getting more 
solid fun than ever before out of their 

~-Mi... favorite game. It is to help any or all 
of these plans and hopes to be realized 
that this article is intended. Knowledge of the 
rules and of the rudiments of play is taken for 
granted; what is given here is meant to give 
brief and clear information about more intelligent 
and expert play, without confusing the young 
player by too much elaborate detail. 
The play of each position is discussed, as well 
as the proper methods of the batter, the base- 
runner, the coacher, the captain. 


The Pitcher. 


The pitcher may be short 
or tall, light or heavy, but 
he should be sturdy and 
have a sound arm. If his 
arms and fingers are long, 
so much in his favor; they 
will give him more speed 
and better curves. The first 
thing a pitcher must have, 
after a sound arm and a cool 
head, is accuracy. Always practise for accuracy 
before attempting speed or curves. Ifa boy can 
put a straight ball at moderate speed where he 
wants it, he is a better pitcher than the boy who 
has great speed, wide curves and no control. 

Keep cool. Do not be disturbed if things go 
wrong, either through your fault or that of others. 
F any game always depends upon the coolness of 

itcher; wi t that the team is helpless. 

the position. Learn especially to handle 
bunts and to cover first y+. cr hits to the 
baseman ; never fail to do this. 

Do not, however, attempt to do all the work of 
the infield. Save your p had ~ _ can 
fairly do so. Observe the batter. not throw 
curves that you cannot control. Pays attention to 
the bases, bi ae = = on signal 


from the cai Seth? will the 
methods of throwing am curv sae so 
article.) 


be made the subject of a speci 


The Catcher. 

The physical requirements 
are fair size and weight, a 
good reach and a good arm. 
Intelligence, however, is 
more important, for the 
catcher should be able to 
oversee and direct the play 
of the other eight men. For 
a sturdy boy armed with a 
big mitt, well-made mask 
and protector,—and shin-guards, if he wishes,— 
catching behind the bat, once so dangerous, is no 
longer so. 

Throwing to bases is the hardest thing a 
catcher has to do; you must be able to on 
accurately to secon Study the batter, and 
give the signals for the pitcher. Know the 
pitcher’s strength as well as the batter’s weak- 
ness. Never makea signal aimlessly ; some boys 
do nothing more than signal first or one thing, 
then another, pa ing no attention to what the 
batter is likely to Throw the ball back with 
ee it keeps the pitcher and yourself awake. 

hen a runner Is at hae by ready to throw. 
If the man on base is d runs are scai 
let the first one come over ee oe xK_.., si 
for a high fast one close to 
man will pull away and give you a gee ity 
Be sparing 








make a line throw. ws to 
first and third to catch runners papping Prac- 
tise much on bunts in front of the plate, and on 
high fouls, also on putting the on runners, 
Signal the ‘pitcher and baseman when the pitcher 
is to throw to catch a runner nap — 

On a ball thrown to the plate the rst ge be 
to handle it cleanly ; then pay attention to 
other base-runners are dolng. "Many a ball oe 
and run—is lost at the plate 
was overeager to tag Be man or $0.90 @ Summer 
at second. 


The First-Baseman. 
The first - base - 
man should be, 
physically, a boy 
of good height and 
reach; sometimes, 
however, shorter 
stature may be 
made up for by long arms and ability to make 
the most of them. Agitity is valuable here, of 
course, but sometimes a slow boy, who is a good 
batter and a sure catch, is valuable at first base 
when he would be of little use anywhere else on 
the nine. A left-hand thrower makes the best 

first-baseman. 

First of all, oe ou must be absolutely sure on 
thrown balls. othing demoralizes fielding 
of a team more quickly than doubt as to the first- 
baseman’s like thood of completing the play. 
Balls wil! come to you Le i Teese wide; = 
must eo everything. A 
means at least one extra base for i> ben sumer: 
possibly two or three, for on throws from third 
and short and the pitcher you can rarely have any 
backing w Low balls you must bloc k, at least ; 
high or wide ones you must knock do wn. You 
are not often called upon to make any but the | an 





short throws home or to second, but you shoul 
make these with speed and accuracy, using wrist 
and elbow, not the shoulder. If you can make 
the longer throw to = as well, you will cut off 
some extra wv if you are known to be 
weak here a runner will invariably go from first 
to third on an out at first. 

With no runner on the base, take position or- 
dinarily ten to twelve feet inside the base and 
nearly as far behind the base-line. Hands on 
knees, poise steadily on your toes, ready to start 
in any direction. atch the batter ; if he isa 
left-handed hitter against a slow ball, or a right- | } 
handed hitter against a fast pitcher, or a weak 
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PLAYING &” BASEBALL 


0S S20 S20 OS 2020S OOS OOS 


right-handed hitter nst any ball, 
ie may expect a Th tonard aeet” 

f it comes to you on the ground, 
smother it. 

Even if it is not fielded cleanly, 

will SS have time to pick 

t up an base or 
the pitcher or second-baseman. 
it comes in the air—w ie —_ it, 
that is all! You should practise 
more on balls high in the air, espe- 
cially fouls, than on grounders. 

If your play is on a thrown ball, 
see your foot is on the inside 
corner of the bag and reach out for 
the ball. Lean forward and take it 
at arm’s length, rather than wait for it to come in 
to you; pg ee ES ye 
mean the out. Squeeze the ball. Do not jump | made 
for a ball that you can reach ss 
Learn to take a wide ball with one eep 





tte oleae it on a Yery wide’ row; te bal 0 


to leave it on a very wide throw; the ball 
know, without 


— 
is to ame BI Se le. Nong 


must be stopped. Learn to 
- » where the is. 


for the eee 
lead means a stolen base. If mn Se 
men on bases, consider if, after catching it, you 
can make the throw to event a steal. nan 
times it is wiser to let ball drop—uniless, of 
course, it would be the third out. 


The Second-Baseman. 

The physical 
requirement is 
quickness; a 
short boy usu- 
ally does better 
in this position 
than a tall one 
because he 
does not have so far to reach for ground balls. 
Since most of the throws are short, you do not 
need so strong an arm as the short-stop, third- 
baseman or catcher; but you must learn to throw 
underhand with great quickness. 





oon eae ee pon tale 
things yo ‘ and wrist 


thrown balls—chiefly from the 
them on the runner. And you should p ise 
constantly on ground balls to your left — on 
short flies over your head and to one side. Play 
deep, and be ready to back up the first-baseman. 
You are usually pivot oo in double Bn ™ 
and must receive and throw the ball ety fe 
Your position—normally about twenty feet to othe 
left of the base and fifteen back of iine—must 
di y upon the for ctraben oo he is 
right left-handed, a weak or strong hitter. 
ave a clear understanding with the short-stop 
as to covering the base and b mye — 
on short as As a rule, the seco 
looks out for the when a Mahe handel hitter hitter 
is up, and the sho p when the batter is on 
the other side of the plate. In double plays, 
o- into the diamond to get a clear throw 


Do not_ be unnerved y the approach of batte: 


the runner. Squeeze every 


The Third-Baseman. 


The boy who plays this 
important position must, 
above all, possess quickness 
and a strongarm. You have 
he | the longest throw to make, 
and can seldom catch the 
runner at first unless you 
are able to start the ball quickly and send it on 
a line. The ball, however, comes to you more 
quickly than to the short-stop or second-baseman. 
Hard, sharp grounders and bunts make up the 
most of your work, as flies over your head will 
yee be taken by the short-stop. 


ition is on the eee — 
ton fact eae Wise 


must be prepared ve e bunt, pespeclaly if the 
ea + lg is not strong at fielding. More quick 
required of the third-baseman and 
py My Rens of any other player, unless it be 
Hehe hand, both an tes yy 
on bunts and on 
between you and the base. 
PR EK AF al 
are yo the short-stop is 
Wear left Wider ‘Be ready for foul hes” Wate 
e catcher for signals to throw to your base. 
Back up the short-stop. 


The Short-Stop. 


The physical qualifications 
are practically the same as 
for the second -baseman— 
speed and ability to cover 





4 arm that can make the quick 

long throws from deep short 

field to first base. You have more opportunity 

for brilliant fielding than any other player. You 

play, as a rule, a deeper field than the rest of the 
infield. 

tosh from the bat comes 


to q ina 
requires more perfed throwing. The oer 
id aay poailien ah be at least fifteen or twenty 


seal taba, ok Gin padlie tak daa of 
seco as position 
batter may indicate 
When the ball is hit, start quickly; the most 
expert players advise “going for” the 
than waiting for it to come to you. 
taking the ball on the run with one bend—but 
edie an 0 ke ee use two. Prac- 
tise also on fly over — own head and 
back of third. Because of your deeper station 
you can take these better than the baseman. 
a forget to back up third if a throw is coming 
that base, or to back up the third-baseman on 








all balls hit to him. On doubtful 


Ip somebody 

your Sepertent duties is to cover 

second on attempted ; there 

must be a clear understandi! o 

tween the second-baseman 

as to which one isto take the throw. 
infielders nowada ha 


a there is. a. % or should be, another player 


back: a1) to prevent serious damage. 
nly Prst-base iC and the outfielders can 
afford to block ers with their bodies; 
they cannot afford not to do it. 
The Outfielders. 
The chief physical qualifica- 
tions of the boy who plays in the 


outfield are speed and good eyes 
—next to these, a good arm. 
And to no member of the team 
is constant practise in fielding 
more necessary. It is only by 
practise that the eye becomes 
trained to judge quickly and ac- 
curately the course of a; long, 
hard-hit ball. You should, too, 
be a fast runner; but the training of the eye is 
even more important than speed. You must, of 
course, be able to hold any ball which comes into 
your hands, 





Ww 

. pt to throw into the 

catcher’s hands—let it go to him on the first or 

even the second bound. 

go oredeh ca ohn te 
an it away quickly. 

gr cule tar © tasow to enather bese ox te | 


ca 


diliwentie on ground balls; often a hard hit 
single goes for a three-bagge 
— the outfielder let it go 
—_ e the batters yy know 

¥ ey are sent likely to hit. 
rule, all three fielders should ee field 
fora . right-handed hitter, and to tt field for 
saan Gieanaives todierabe the plate. 
But consider also if he is a strong or a feeble 
r. Stand poised, watchful and ready, as 
the infielders do, and back up closely the base 
which belongs to you. Beon the move constantly, 
with the conditions of the game 

The center. r should have a Yao under- 
standing with the on on either side of him as 
to balls which come between them. Collisions 
are inexcusable. The best way is to let the 
center-fielder himself call for the pla, er who is 


to take it. by my ye e a ball, 
his neighbor should bead toheas him up. 
On a lo Ee Ge Gate wie met dl it 


should take position to relay it back to the di 
mond. 


Take note of the wind and its probable effect 
on high flies. ‘on © Se ome ee 
where the ball will drop, and wait quietly. his 
is not so showy as pn ng by EQ ay 
moment and j mots wt wildly for the ball, but it 
is more val Learn to follow the ball with 
the sun in your ot. some of the best players 
wear colored Jes—the safest way. Better 
a to p! y always 


The Batter. 


Pick the bat with care, one of well- 
seasoned wood, as heavy as you can 
swing with ease. The practise of 
swinging two bats for half a minute 
before going to the plate is often a 
help, as it makes the single stick seem 
lighter by comparison. Go tothe plate 
with courage and confidence. If the 
pitcher is inclined to be wild, be pre- 
pared to let one or even two balls go 
as strikes on the prospect of finally = 
getting a base on balls; if his control is good, 
and you need not consider a base-stealer, be 
always ready to hit the ball. Stand as near 
the plate as possible, facing the pitcher. Stand 
firmly, with the weight on the rear foot. 

G the bat v rmly, w 
four to eight i inches chase ieee Ji tee ot teidi, a ban, 
helps to give accuracy. Watch the ba 
jodie. Do not try to guess from the pitcher's 
motion which way it Xs going to but watch 
a it ake ae ee 
meet it squarely. not try to make a home 
in, Overam any. pomp ly ny ay Fy 
step into it instead. : Tt the Sal is watched 
closely it is oe to eal «3 hit. ¥e you bat 
naturally left-han mp apt may tna’ if one 
way is as easy as the other, choose to bat left- 


—— handed, Ly the reason that you are several feet 


nearer and the swing of the bat puts 
you naturally into your stride in that direction— 
an important advantage. 

Batting is chiefly a matter of confidence and of 
training the eye. Practise meeting the ¥ L 
often as can get any one to pitch to 
Holding the bat at the end and swinging a tiesly 
may result in an occasional long hit, bab it om 


the . 
in fielding such hits, 
t often as valuable as lo 


0€S | into it, swing short, ru 





never be as a method. Watch the 
runner for s which affect your play in 


os in eee 

olding the bat well toward 
the a eae looney = ag ball strike it. 
— 


bats le 

out” stan oa if the pitcher 
and third-baseman are unsteady 
they are 


@ runner on and no 
- _— the sacrifice _. is the 
play to make. e batter 
, its into a double play” 
under such conditions is a poor 
ee. With a runner on third and less than 
‘0 out, the —_alPe to hit ae air— 
a sacrifice fly on whi 5° gy ome 
The instant the ball is hit, run ever stop 
to see where it has gone. Failure to run out hits 
is a frequent but absolutely inexcusable error. 
Practise keep cool, squeeze the bat, 
watch the ball sure it is coming over, step 





The Base-Runner. 

This highly impor- 
tant part of the game 
is usually neglected by 
boys; once he gets to 





to be batted round, 

when he should be striving every moment to gain 
another base cheaply. Speed is valuable in base- 
running, but a clever judge of time and distance 
who knows how to slide can often do without 
it. There should be base-running practise in 
abundance. 

Few owe are heavy batters; you will find it 
a & r advantage if you can make up 
tise getting ma Gp ge a 

rinti and nt his” Pron a Ona 


ting 
play it is well to sli Once the 

2 yy —— and Sto take advantage 
of 6 to advance. The coacher 
the information you need. 


> seal area you intend to do, tell the 


batsman by signal—and carry out the 
plan. If you let the batter know your plan to 
oa ae Se pend SN FS If no one is out, 


; if 
z lead is valuable now, but 
a start is priceless. Study the pitcher’s 
ion and be under way with the first sign of 
it. Whether planning for a steal or not, always 
run a little way up the line with each pitch. In 
turning bases you will shorten the turn percep- 
tibly 4 coudiong the bag with the left foot 
instead of the right. 
You cannot be a good base-runner ped 
can “slide” ; the fraction of a second 
yall and the increased difficulty offered the 
baseman who co. 
to put the ball on y 
are invaluable. Sliding 
—— first with arms out- 
is faster, more 
poe oer and if well 
done, more successful ; 
a it should be at- 
aa only when age 
is little or ne er 0 
collision with my a 
. Sliding feet first 
is easier, and a little slower. The “scissors 
slide”—which is feet first behind the base, with 
one foot stretched out to touch it—is a new 
” fast, safe, and effective if well prac- 
baseman 





tised. If, however, is standi 
behind the bag, slide head first. With the 

hit sharpl Fy gh ht center, the runner 
on first shoul t on to third without 


id go 

hesitating to look for the ball. So he should go 

home from second on any d hit past 
aye infield. Start with ir — ion, and never 
hesitate unless _ a the coacher. Ona fly 
that can possibly aye Bog hold the base until 
it is caught or missed. Never run the man 
ahead of you off his base; that is stupid! But 
be alert to follow him up ly, especially if 
he be caught a= tg bases. he squeeze play 
is now ny. FL ; the runner on thi 
starts with pitcher’s "motion and the batter 
bunts the ball on the nd. The success of 
the play depends entirely upon the batter. 


The Coacher. 

The boy on the third base 
coaching line should be a heady 
player who is a base-runner, 
and can time distance. The 
base-runner should never look 
round to see where the ball is; 
his one object should be to 
reach third base, watching the 
signal from the coacher. The 
eoacher should give his signal by waving his cap 
as the runner approaches the base. If the cap 
swings in a circle, for instance, the runner will 
cut inside the base at a full head of steam, and 
keep on for home. 

By a horizontal the runner will know 
that he is ha a close call, but need not slid 
unless called on y the coach, who somes « 
with both hands Inw to the gros 

Coaching at at first Wane is cf little real value, as 

d on their own initia. 
tive; in fact, 


: L would po improved by 
doing away with coaching at unless 

~ | a player who is directing the all-round work 
of his team. The coacher should attend strictly 
to the work of his own players, and never assail 
his opponents by word or action. 


The Captain. 

It is not necessary that the captain should be 
the most brilliant bali-player, or should play any 
particular position; but he should be, rather, a 
cool-headed individual, with executive ability, 
one who has a faculty of reading human nature, 
and of getting his boys to follow his lead. 

The captain should pick out three or four of 

strategy, 


his brightest players and form a board of 
for the purpose of mapping out the campaign of 


SR a dct 


pm Nt adv Binet oats Es Beh 


AA Nis Pe os 





hah Sat 

















hs Rina A MIA TATTLE ATTA EA 


nor 
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jay. He should, of course, be tho y 
Fanaliar with the rules of play. He should be 
the only representative of his team in its relations 
with the umpire or the opposing team. He must 
no i practise, know the rules, 

the isions of the —— and bear 
themselves properly on the field. e must be 
the leader in spor p and gentlemanly con- 
duct, as well as in play. 


* ¢ 


SAVE YOUR PENNIES! 


EARNING the lesson of thrift means to save 
the pennies, nickels, dimes and quarters, and 


to form the habit of thinking twice before | » 


spending your money. It is very difficult to 
learn; that is why so few men are rich and so 
many millions of people are struggling for their 
daily bread. But all the fortunes of to-day were 
founded on savings accounts. 

By economizing and placing their money regu- 
larly in a bank, where it drew interest and 
increased automatically, men whose wealth is 


counted in millions after a while so 
that they were able to profit by rtunities for 
investment when they presented themselves. 


If money is saved and = in the bank every 
week or month,—for it is a systematic- 
ally that counts,—it will grow with surprising 
speed. One cent saved every day and deposited 
in a bank that pays 4 per cent. compound interest 
will in ten years amount to nearly $45; 5 cents to 
nearly $225; 10 cents to $445; 25 cents to $1,113; 
50 cents to $2,227; $1 a week to approximately 
$650; $2 to $1,300; $5 to $3,252, and $10 to 
$6,504. Any savings-bank will let you open an 
account for as small a sum as $1. 


* ©¢ 


A BOAT FOR TEN DOLLARS. 


ERE are full directions for making a com- 

H bination rowing and sailing boat which 

can be built within a cost limit of ten 

dollars by any boy with a knack at tools, and 

a chance to use them; it is a thoroughly ‘‘able’”’ 
and practical craft. 

The shape of the two side boards is shown by 


Fig. 1. T boards are of ¥% inch pine or 
spruce 12 inches wide and 12 feet long. The 























FIG 2. 


wearing strip, Fig. 1, is of 4% inch oak, 2% inches 
at center, tapering to 154 inches at the ends. 
The strengthening strips for the inside top and 
bottom are of _ spruce, untapered, 1 inch 
wide. Fig. 2 ws the bottom boards, which 
are of spruce %4 of an inch thick and 6 inches 
wide, with the exception that the five center ones 
are 12 inches wide. The bottom strip, running 
the full | is of oak, 6 inches wide. Saw 
out boards shape of Figs. 3, 4 and 5. No. 4 
is placed in the center of the boat to form the 
bend of the side pieces, and measures 3 f 6 
inches on top and 3 feet, 1 inch on bottom. This 
is the midship section. Fig. 3 is the fore section, 


Fig. 5 the aft section. 
Srt lin } 
277 /0N 





The full dimensions of 
the boat are: length, 12 
feet, width, at center, 











re. 2. ah feet, at ends, 24 

DFTGIN Nail the side pieces to 

the midship section tem- 

rr im porarily ; bend the two 

re. 4 ends and screw on the 

first two bottom boards 

Grr Tw on each end, and con- 

tinue until the bottom 

1 JO1m. j boards are all in place. 
nae. 6 Place the boat right side 


up and put in end pieces 


(Figs. 10 and 11). Fig. 6 shows them in place. | be 


They are made of spruce and are 3% inches 
wide at the center, tapering to 2% inches at 
ends, and are 1% inches deep. Now put in for 
a bottom board a strip of oak, 6 inches wide and 
¥% inch in thickness. Put in the seats, which 
are of pine or spruce % of an inch thick. The 
forward seat is 2 f _—_ the center one a 


Tet me “the longitudinal secti f th 
ig. ws ion of the 
see that a series of braces is 


= 





Fia@. 7. 


are of % inch spruce, 2 inches wide. To form 
the centerboard trunk use two boards 4% feet 
ong and % of an inch thick, and on each end 
insert and serew a piece of oak 2 by % inches, 
which has previously been treated to a thick 
coat of white lead. The centerboard may be 
made of oak or . 

spruce, is % inch in a 
thickness, and + 

ona bolt, as shown in 

the figure. The skeg, 

in Fig. 7, is of 34 in | 

spruce, 

Fig. 8 shows the 
details of the rudder, 
mastand boom. The 
rudder may be made 
the oa TE sang on gudgeons, though 
2 inch 3 is hung on eons, 0 
Which is passed an iron rod. = F 








Fria. 8B. 


Fig. 9 shows the py made of oak, and 
fastened to the bottom of boat, as shown in 
Fig.7. Thes are 


of spruce, and are of 
the following dimen- / 7 / 
sions: mast 11 feet, a , 


10 inches; 234 inches 





at foot, tapering to 1% a 

inches at . The 

boom is 10 feet long, > 
2% inches in diameter 

at center and 1% in- — 

ches at ends, and is 

equip with oak at) 

jaws (Fig. 8). The — 

sail of un- sid ok: 


goods a yard wide. Dimen- 
sail are: hoist, 10 feet; boom, 9 feet, 6 
inches ; leach, 13 feet. The sail plan is shown in 
the picture of the completed boat. ‘The hoops 
are of bent h-wire. 

Note that where the bottom boards come in 
contact with the side pieces and with each other 
they should receive a liberal coat of white lead 
before p— 4 are screwed on. If this is not suffi- 
cient, with candle wicking. The boat 





should receive two coats of paint. The boat 
without the centerboard and sail makes a good 


rowing or fishing boat. 
The tools sequined are a brace with drill, screw- 


driver, counter-sunk bit, chisel, jack-plane, cross- 
cut saw and hammer. The of materials for 
the boat is as follows, altho in some parts of 
the country the price of the lumber may be 
slightly more: 
Wood . $4.00 
Paint - 16 
Rope > ° . 35 
Oar-locks " » , A 40 
Oars, 8 feet long, of spruce 1.60 
Gudgeons for rudder . a 15 
Scantling of spruce for spars . " 45 
1 gross of 144 inch galvanized screws -70 
2 galvanized ring-bolts . ° 30 


aterial for sail . 


z 





$10.00 


It is of the utmost importance that the figures 
be studied with care. 


* ¢@ 


GUARDING AGAINST 
COUNTERFEIT STAMPS. 


OME governments have at times reprinted 
S from old plates obsolete stamps, and these 

official reprints have eventually been se- 
cured by collectors. Other governments have 
sold the plates of dead issues to individuals, 
to exploit as they saw fit. These are not, of 
course, counterfeits, but neither class has any 
value to speak of, or is desirable in any but the 
most advanced collections. There, specimens 
are sometimes tolerated. Many stamp dealers— 
and for this reason the ones most to be trusted— 
mark reprints as such when offering them for 
sale. 

Counterfeits, on the other hand, are to be 
plucked out whenever they appear. No repu- 
table dealer will sell one a and, fortu- 
nately, the proportion of honest ealers, both in 
this country and in England, is large. For those 
in European cities and towns not so much can 


said. 

Counterfeits differ widely in res of skill. 
Some are —— imitations. The engraving 
is cng! — Le pe sanagane —— 

e paper of poorer quality and color 
Pr the genuine stamp that has served as a model. 
They are easily detected by comparing them with 
genuine stamps of the same issue. It is a safe 
rule to follow, that there will not be finely en- 
graved and coarsely engraved stamps in the 
. ly perfect as to 
a! are forgeries so nearly pe as 

make ped — — poe hay To find 
them out certain articles are necessary—a mag- 
nifying-glass, a metric system rule, showing 
centimeters and millimeters, a good stamp cata- 
logue, and a “perforation 7?—a, celluloid or 
cardboard strip marked with graduated series of 
dots. One may be obtained from any dealer for 


The onialogu ill tell exactly ho 
ew e y how many per- 
forations should be found in the space of two 
centimeters on the border of any given stamp— 
as 12, 12%, 13, 13%, 14, and so forth—and the 
e will show whether the suspected specimen, 
unless it be a “com d,”’—one having, for ex- 
ample, 12%, 1234, 12% or 12%4 perforations in the 
length of two centimeters,—conforms to the stand- 
ard for its particular issue. 
Study the water-marks in the paper on which 
the stamps are printed. Usually water-marks 
are made by soldering designs—such as crowns, 


rare water-marks by similar methods of printi 

first on plain paper, with a substance whic 

when wet makes the design translucent. 
Facsimiles of genuine stamps, although the 


to be met with in collecting. 


or bearing forged su not inf 
deceive the unwary, and are sometimes difficult 
to detect. 

Here again the catalogue is of great help, for it 
gives the exact dimensions of the em areas, 
and the magnifying-glass will reveal minute 
differences in the indentations. If unable to tell 
whether a sus stamp is genuine or false, 
take it toa . He will be able ordinarily to 
give a decision. 

To the beginner at least Japanese counterfeits 
are among the most dangerous—particularly in 
the early issues. 

Their color is usually poor, but the brownish 
papers on which they are printed have every 
ap ce of age, and the engraving is likely 
to be quite as fine as in the originals. 

The makers of these ee still their con- 
sciences by working in, with the lettering of the 


commonest, are not the only form‘of counterfeit 


Genuine stamps, either fraudulently new 
uently | 
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 Ralcton Breakfast Food 


That Growing Force in wheat called the Phos- 
phoric Germ gives to Ralston Breakfast Food 
its rich, natural wheat color. This wheat energy 
is the greatest blood-maker. And “ Kalston”’ 
is delicious, economical, quickly cooked. Ask 
your grocer for a package 

RALSTON PURINA MILLS, 8t. Louis, Mo. 


“Where Purity is Paramount 

















design, the word “‘facsimile” in Japanese charac- | 
ters. But this is not of much help to the average 
American or European boy collector. } 


* ¢ 


SPECIAL FIGURES. 
Supplementing “The New Skating’ Series. 


HE difficult figures that make intricate pat- 
ji terns on the ice, but do not lend themselves 
to harmonious amalgamation into a con- 
tinuous rhythmic performance in graceful pose 
and movement, are reserved for a separate divi- 
sion of the international program—the special 
figures. Here an accurate print is of the utmost 
importance—difficulty and originality count for 
more than good form. 


Here, then, the American skater, whether inter- 
ested or not in perfecting himself in school ska- 
ting or in free skating, may find an outlet for his 
passion to “‘do stunts.” 

It is very good fun, too, even if they are not 
so very beautiful to look at in the doing. And 
here come into play, on sharp-rocked skates, 
those little small-curved figures that are so dear 
to the American temperament. 

The special figures usually take the form of 
crosses and—with the insertion of the serpentine 
change of edge—scrolls and stars. The only 
new element that uires to be mastered is the 
beak ; and this is only a reduced-angled rocker 
or counter. 

Instead of turning at the end of the first 
curve, slow up, let the skating foot get ahead 
of the body, and then by a push from the edge 
(near the toe in F beaks) pull the skating foot 
sharply back under the body to restore the equi- 
librium. (In B beaks the pull is F by a push 
from the edge near the heel.) ‘The swinging foot 
plays almost no part in the action. There are, 
of course, four on each foot, I and o, F and B. 

If the second curve comes back on the same 
edge outside the first (RoF), it is a rocker beak 


Steg 


Fic. f FIG.£& 
ROCKER BEAK, COUNTER BEAK, HOOK CROSS. 
OR V. OR Vv. 


(Fig. 1); if inside, it is a counter beak (Fig. 2); 
if directly over the first curve (very difficult), it is 
a hook (Fig. 3). 

A combination of a beak and a change of edge 
(intersecting twice) makes a pig’s ear (Fig. 4); 
a combination of two beaks, varieties of cross- 
cut (Figs. 5, 6, 7). 


7IGC.4 
Ig. s 
i | | 


vi@ 7 | 
PIG’S EAR. 


Cross-CuTs—Fig. 6, Curved (Rocker Counter). Fig. 
6, Counter (Counter Rocker, short cut—harder). Fig. 
7, Swedish (Counter Rocker, long cut—very cult). 


fia. 


These off-center, curved, international cross- 





For Home-Made Garments 


Use the fabrics made 
only by the 


King Philip 
Mills, 


A FEW OF THEM BEING 

No. 200 Long Cloth. 
No. 2611 Nainsook. 
No. 2611 Lady Cloth. 

Comfort Cloth. 
King Philip Cambric. 
FOR SALE BY ALL DEALERS. 
Refuse the “‘just as good” and insist upon 
having the 
King Philip Mills Fabrics. 
Send for Samples. 
KING PHILIP MILLS, 27 Thomas St., New York, N.Y. 






































March Weather. 
A trying time of year 
under the best of con- 
ditions. A time when 


people are apt to be run 
down and are more sus- 
ceptible to chills, colds, 


grippe, etc., than at other 
seasons. It’s atime when 
protection of the health 
through the proper cloth- 
ing of the feet cannot be 
urged too strongly. 









=. -” °°) Cush 
4 ion 

vad Sole Shoe 
is the shoe for March. The 
cushion sole keeps out the 
dampness and keeps the feet 
dry, warm and comfortable— 
yes, comfortable, for it pro- 
vides the same easy resting- 
place through the day that a 
mattress does through the 
night. 


Men’s #4.00 to 86.00. 
Women’s $2.00 to $5.00. 


Jf your dealer will not 
supply you we'll sell you 
direct. Send his name to 
our nearest storeand ask 
Sor Catalogue. 


THE CUMMINGS CO., Dept. E, 
406 Washington Street, Boston, Mass. 
570 Fulton Street, Brooklyn, New York. 
1225 Broadway, New York. 
Terminal Building, New York. 

















Y all means examine other machines 
if you have time and care to do so— 
you will appreciate the New Home 

better for the comparison. This is just 
what the committee of Boston Sewing 
Teachers did when appointed to select a 
machine to be adopted for use in the Bos- 
ton schools. They examined and tried 
out all the leading machines, and 


after the fairest and most exhaust- 
ive possible test were unanimous 
in their choice of the New Home. 


Its mechanism is the most simple, most 











cuts are different from the lar straight-cut 
American anvils; for in the latter the body is 
ised directly over the cut-backs, and in them | 
is a vigorous cross swing of the free foot, | 
both F and B, I and o. 
‘The serpentine change of edge, which generates 
additi power and restores the ce and 
command of the edge at most convenient mo- 
ments, facilitates the combination of these beaks 
with the regular turns into an endless variety of 
scrolls and stars. 
The = are the Catani scroll (Fig. 8), 
and the loop (Fig. 9) and counter cross-cut 


nae 





anchors, flowers, stars, heraldic emblems or 
letters—to the wires on which paper is “‘laid,”’ or | 
on the “frames,” on which “wove” paper is | 
poured, or, again, on the rollers t which | 
it passes in the course of its manufacture. 

The figure may be brought out by laying the | 
stamp face downward on some smooth dark | 
surface. The best way, however, is to immerse 
the stamp in a “benzin cup,” a receptacle made 
for the purpose. Benzin will not injure the 
most delicate specimens. 

stamps have invisible designs printed on 
the paper before it receives the final impression. 
Of these, some require sulphureted hydrogen, 
and others ammonia fumes, to render the under- | 





printing visible. Counterfeiters have imitated 


PIG’S EAR SCROLL. BELL-LOOP STAR. COUNTER CROSS-CUT STAR. 


stars (Fig. 10). From these to the most compli- 
cated is only a matter of ingenuity and ind 
igable practise. , 
The Russians take the lead to-day in this 
branch of the art. 

¢ ¢ 


SOLUTION TO LEAP-FROG PUZZLE. 


In successive moves the vacant cells will be as 
follows: 3, 5, 6, 4, 2, 1, 3, 5, 7, 6, 4, 2, 3, 5, 4. 
Of the moves thus indicated six are simple and | 
nine are leaps. 








positive, most perfect that human genius 
can devise. Beveled gear power trans- 
mission, double feed, ball bearings, simple 
tension and stitch adjustment—everything 
that contributes to durability, ease of 
operation, perfection of work. Everything 
is avoided that complicates the machinery, 
confuses the operator and serves no real 
purpose. Ask to see the beveled gear and 
the double feed. 
Send for full descriptive literature and 
the name of a New Home dealer. 
The New Home Sewing Machine Co., 
Orange, Mass. 
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THE GIRLS CHANCES} 
1. The Handicap of Sex. 


RECENT address 
A was entitled 
“The Handicap 
of Sex.” It described 
what girls and women 
have to contend against 
solely because they be- 
long to the “weaker 
sex.” It was delivered 
by a woman—a success- 
ful journalist. She kept 
her audience in a 
rustle of laughter over 
the “preposterous demands” that the world 
makes of a woman—preposterous, she said, both 
as to what she must do and what she must not. 

First, as to the must. Suppose, said the 
speaker, a girl looks for work. She must be good- 
looking if she is to be even considered ; although 
what employer ever asks if a man has a good 
figure and wavy hair? She must appear in the 
orthodox feminine costume—rats and puffs for 
the hair, an absurd hat, a diaphanous shirt-waist 
that regards not the thermometer, an ‘unyielding 
corset that respects no variation in figure, low 
shoes with paper soles and high heels. 

“What man,” cried the journalist, ‘‘would not 
come home with pneumonia if he went to work 
in such regalia! 
blame our sex,” she added. “The man who in 
theory most applauds the idea of dress reform for 
women never tolerates it in fact.” 

These are lesser musts. The great Must, said 
the speaker, is: A girl must marry. Only in 
marriage can she find success, as the world sees 
her case ; education or occupation is looked upon 
merely as something to fill her time till she 
marries. Yet what may she do about obeying 
this command? For answer the speaker turned 
to the must nots. 

The world insists, she declared, that the un- 
fortunate girl must be endlessly chaperoned and 
guarded, still worse, that she must guard herself ; 
she must put a padlock on her tongue and a mask 
on her face in order never to commit the unpar- 
donable sin of showing her real feelings about 
love or marriage, general or particular, to any 
men or to one man. 

She may devote herself to embroidery or charity 
or the higher mathematics; she may make plans 
—and talk about them—for being anything from 
a cook to an architect ; but she must seem never 
to think of a future husband; she must seem 
never to think of being a wife and mother. The 
world insists that a woman shall marry, yet for- 
bids her to take one overt step toward getting 
herself married. 

The speaker might have made other points. 
She might have drawn a ridiculous picture of 
woman, struggling to compete with men, in work 
and in play, supplied with about half a man’s 
physical power. She would have made merry, 
but her bantering tone did not prevent her being 
in deadly earnest. 

Such frank talk helps one to understand why 
few girls of any individuality have not at some 
time wished that they were boys. It helps one to 
understand why a thoughtful father said that he 
foresaw more difficulty in bringing up his one 














little girl than he should have with all his three | be 


boys. 

He knew that his sons would be infinitely 
more exposed than his daughter to temptation, 
but he assumed that a boy, free of the musts and 
must nots that constrain a girl, may more easily 
fill his life with what interests him—that he 
has a better chance of making something of him- 
self and a better armor and equipment for fight- 
ing evil and folly. The father feared that his 
daughter, although fulfilling all the ordinary re- 
quirements as to looks and behavior, might yet 
amount to nothing ; that if she married she might 
become merely a nominal wife and mother, 
giving her family food, clothes, and compan- 
ionship in accordance with her notion of their 
“position,” but lacking the force and insight 
ever to know the real soul of wifehood and 
motherhood. 

On the other hand, he feared that if she did 
not marry she might either succumb to the nery- 
ous invalidism that comes from feeling oneself of 
no use, or else live her shallow life perfectly con- 
tent with its shallowness. And who shall say 
which alternative is more to be feared ? 

“We judge a boy by what he is going to be, a 
girl by what she is.”” That is to say, the world 
does not regard a girl as a creature entering on 
life, about to use powers that until now were 
developing. No, it weighs her, with its fixed 
standard of feminine looks and behavior, as she is, 
and as she is she is accepted or found wanting. 

If the quoted saying represents a common 
point of view, if the lecturer spoke truth, even 
half-truth, and if the thoughtful father had any 
justification for his fears, is not the girl’s outlook 
dark? Is nota girl seriously hampered by being 
a girl? What chances has she? 

The word “chances,” spoken of a girl’s future, 
has long meant, especially in England, “chances 
of marriage.” A girl’s “chances”? were “‘good’’ 
if she satisfactorily observed the musts and the 
must nots, 

Nothing more has been thought necessary, 


unless it were a dowry, which in Europe is of | 


For all this folly let no one | 


great importance. Americans in general think a 
man a fool who cares as much for getting money 
with his bride as for getting charming looks and 
manners. + 

‘*What in the world,” we ask, “has the money 
to do with the girl ?” 

The clever speaker, had she touched on this 
point, would doubtless have been very cutting. 
“How absurd we Americans are!” she might 
have said. ‘We pride ourselves on being supe- 
rior to the dowry, yet we regard mere looks, 
clothes, and conventionally correct behavior as of 
more moment than her real self as it is, and is to 
be, in making ‘good’ a girl’s chances of mar- 
riage. What’s more, we still follow the English 
in using the word ‘chances,’ as if a girl had no 
chances and capacity for anything but marriage !’” 

To go back, then, to our question: What 
chances has a girl? Suppose during the year 
1910 we consider the question. Isa girl’s hand- 
icap so great that, compared with a boy, she has 
no chances at all, in the big sense—chances for 
developing her powers, for finding what she can 
do and doing it, for exerting influence, for serv- 
ice, for happiness? Is she doomed either to rest 
satisfied with being half-well, “charming,” and 
ineffective, or to cry her eyes out because she 
was not born a boy ? 

We shall see. 

*® © 


“ BATIK.” 


GERMAN artist has brought forward a 
new industrial art which, already popular 
in Europe, is as yet almost unknown in 

the United States. This is the “batik,” or wax- 
resist process, the art of embellishing fabrics and 
other substances by the application of melted 
wax and various dyes. It has been practised for 
| centuries in Java and the East Indies. 
| In the East the melted wax is applied to fabrics 
| by means of a crude instrument called the 
| tjanting. This resembles a small teapot; the 
wax is heated in it and then poured in a thin 
stream on the cloth, following a certain pattern. 
To dothis work, a brass pencil or cylinder, like 
the old stylographic pen, has been —_— 4 
wax cartridge is placed in the holder, which is 
then heated over an alcohol-lamp. By lightly 
ressing -— a spring, the operator regulates 
e flow of melted wax, and is able to trace a 
pattern upon cloth. 

















APPLYING THE PATTERN IN WAX. 


Table-covers, hangings, bags, pillows, scarfs 
neckties, chair covers, and so forth, are well 
adapted to this unique decorative process. Any 
fabric, from cotton or muslin to the heaviest 
silks, may be used; raw silk is a favorite mate- 
rial. Lyf med patterns are now obtain- 
able in many ¢ ning designs, or fabrics may 
> bought already stamped. 

The material is spread out smoothly upon a 
drawing-board, over which a sheet of paper has 
been p to protect the board from the hot 
wax. The batik pencil is filled with a stick of 
wax and heated over the alcohol flame. The 
operator then holds it exactly upright over the 
cloth and slowly traces the design in melted wax, 
controlling the flow by light pressure upon the 
regulating device. When the wax stops running 
freely, the pencil is held for a moment in the 
alcohol flame. Broad surfaces may be more 
easily waxed with a small brush, dipped from 
time to time into a dish of melted wax. 

After the tern has thus been outlined in 
wax, the fabric is dyed. For this pw 
sulphur dyes or the various vat or indigo dyes 
are employed ; use any dye that is fast color and 
may be applied cold. Experiment will show the 
proper proportions to use and the length of time 
necessary ; silks are colored very quickly, cottons 











DESIGN ON SILK, 


more slowly. The hands should be protected 
from the powerful chemicals by rubber gloves. 
While wet, the colors will appear to be very 
much darker than after drying. 

When the right shade been secured, the 
material is removed from the dye, rinsed in cold 


‘A | there is a choice of 





water and hung up to dry, fastened with clothes- 
pins at one edge only. When thoroughly dry 
the wax is easily removed by the aid of plenty 
benzin in a small dish. If broad surfaces have 
been covered thickly 
with wax, much of it 
may be removed be- 
fore employing the 

i and saved 
for remelting. The 
fabric is finally ironed 
out, and the work is 
complete. 

Expert craftsmen 

often employ more 
than one color, pro- 
ducing intricate and 
beautiful effects. 
Cover with the wax 
that part of the 
material which is to retain the original light 
color, and dye the goods as usual. After the 
fabric is dry, do not remove any wax, but trace 
that part of the design intended for the next 
darker color; dye again in this colpr. Repeat 
this process until the last and darkest shade is 
secured ; then remove all the wax in the ordinary 
way. 
Upon wood or leather trace the design in wax 
as before; then apply the color freely with a 
brush over the entire surface. After the color 
is thoroughly dry, the tne 





DESIGN ON PLUSH. 


‘wax may be removed 
by scraping with a 
dull edge or by a 
heated flat-iron over 
cloth. Finish by pol- 
ishing with a woolen 
cloth. : 
Any remaining 
pencil-marks of the 
design may be re- 
moved by a little ben- 
~~ on a cloth. » 
Jn paper, parch- 
ment, and so forth, 
follow the same meth- 
ods; but use inks for 
the colors. 
A very natural and 
racti use of the 
tik process is for 
etching with acid 
upon metals, glass or 
wood. On these firm, 
unbending substances 





DESIGN ON LEATHER. 





two methods of ap- 
—- design: it 
may put on with 
the wax-pencil, or the entire surface may be 
covered with a thin coating of wax and the 
design drawn in this, leaving the material ex- 
. Bear in mind that any surface not pro- 
by the wax will be eaten away by the 
acid. Surround the design witha heavy wax rim. 
For brass and copper, flood thinly with a solu- 
tion of nitric acid, let it stand two or three hours, 
according to the depth of etching desired, then 
clean and polish. For wood, flood with a solu- 
tion of sulphuric acid and let it stand six to 
eight hours; then clean with a stiff brush and 
soap. 


DESIGN ON WOOD. 


STRETCHING THE DRESS ALLOWANCE. 


YOUNG girl in a Western city was to at- 
A tend an afternoon concert with a woman 
famous for her exquisite dressing. She 
found her hostess giving the final touches to a 
toilet that filled her with envy and despair. 

The girl had on fresh white kid gloves. The 
woman opened a delicately perfumed case, con- 
taining many pairs of gloves in perfect order; 
she picked up some long white ones, considered 
them a moment, then laid them down and se- 
lected black. Her gown was of soft black crape 
meteor, with beautiful trimming of gold lace 
veiled in black tulle. 


“T think the white ones look prettier,’ ven- 
tured the girl ee. 

*So do I,”’ her frien returned, promptly, “but 
I’m not sure I want them thirty-five cents’ worth 
this dark, inclement afternoon.” 

The girl looked her surprise. “I didn’t know 
pane} ever had to think of things like that!” she 
sai 


“Why, of course Ido! Is there anybody who 
doesn’t have to think and count to make her 
dress money go as far as possible? I know 
many women who spend ten times as much on 
their clothes as I doon mine. But those of them 
who dress well are invariably careful about little 
details of expense. Only tasteless women spend 
money without nice calculation. 

' 5 ay of long white gloves costs three dollars 
and fifty cents. If I am careful, I can weara 
pair twice before they go to the cleaner’s. Each 
cleaning costs twenty to twenty-five cents; they 
may be cleaned about six times. ‘That is four- 
teen wearings, say, for five dollars, or about 


| thirty-five cents a time. The wear and tear ona 


pair of equally long black ones is about fifteen 
cents ; every time I wear black instead of white 
I save twenty cents. 

“So it is with a white-plumed hat. It costsme 


| one dollar and seventy-five cents to get my plume 


cleaned and curled, and seventy-five cents to have 
it readjusted to the hat. That’s two dollars and 
a half. Ten wearings in this sooty city make 
a white feather dingy, and of course a dingy 
plume is impossible. I believe I’d rather wear a 
shawl over my, head.” 

The girl looked guilty, for she had a white 
mg on her only “best” hat ; and if she were to 

eep it fresh and dainty she must spend ten 
dollars before spring, even if she wore her hat 
only twice a week. 

“Those are little economies,” the older woman 
went on, “but they count. I wonder if you 
would be interested in some of my other econ- 
omies ?” 

“Oh, indeed I should!” 

“Well, about color, for one thing. In these 
days, when gowns and wraps and hats and veils 
and shoes and parasols and hand-bags and even 
— are supposed to match or harmonize,—to 

long in groups that must not be broken,—I find 
I can manage only by sticking to a few carefully 
chosen colors. 

“This season I had four new dresses, all in 
blue-green tones or combinations. One is a 
morning dress for marketing or shopping; one 
is a quite dressy gown for afternoon wear, and 
two are ‘in between’ gowns. But all the things 





that go with one of these gowns go with all the 
others. I havea street hat I can wear with any 
of them,—even the dressiest, on a dark day,—and 
one dress hat that is equally suitable to any of 
the three I might wear a good hat with. One 
wrap serves for all; one set of green jade jewelry ; 
one blue and green changeable silk petticoat 
serves as drop skirt for the lot, and so on. 

“T love brown. But I mustn’t think of having 
anything brown until a season comes when I can 
‘go in for’ browns and tans exclusively. For 
nothing ‘goes with’ brown but more brown, and 
that means a complete outfit in one color, no part 
of which it is possible to use apart from its own 
ac + -* id th 1 full 

“lm id,” sai e young girl, ruefully, 
“that when I have a blue dress and can get a 
hew one, I usually get brown ‘because it’s so 
different.’ ”’ 

“We all did until we learned by experience,” 
the older woman assured her. “I hate to think 
how many years it took me to learn to admin- 
ister my little personal allowance like a ‘budget’ 
—to make appropriations for certain things and 
keep within the appropriations; to plan my 
outlay as a whole, and maintain proportions in 
my expense. 

‘I try now to plan my wardrobe on a certain 
‘scale,’ so that my rather shabby tailored suit 
does not shame my fine furs, and my hat, from 
which the glory has de does not shame 
my Irish lace waist, which, had it been linen, 
would have left money enough for one more hat. 
And you should see me calculate before I spend 
money on a distinctively evening gown! They 
cost so much, are so perishable, and after a dozen 
appearances become such an old story to one’s 
friends. So for evening wear I try to manage 
with one handsome black—which can be made 
over for an afternoon gown another season—and 
a white lingerie which I can wear a good deal in 
the following summer. 

“T remember that once, when I was young, I 
bought a new frock for a party for twenty-five 
dollars, and wore it four times in a whole season, 
during which I had often to wear hat and shoes 
and gloves and veils far beyond the shabby point. 
Dozens of times, when I wanted to look pretty 
for a nice, happy, hearty little occasion among 
my intimates, I glared resentfully at that pink 

nsdowne hanging useless in my closet, and 
remembered how less than half-satisfactory had 
been my evening at the y for which it was 
bought, and how, each of the other times I had 
worn it, a pretty, serviceable summer silk that I 
could have worn fifty times would have been 
quite as appropriate.”’ 

“T’ve done things like that,” the girl admitted, 
“but I’m learning by experience, too. It’s a 
dear way to learn, though, and I’m going to try 
to learn some by your experience as well.” 

Within a year nearly every girl who knew her 
‘was remarking the excellence of her dress. She 
had not it a penny more than formerly ; only 
laid out her allowance more judiciously —and 
learned to compute the cost of wearing a pair of 
white kid gloves. 

* @ 


PHOTOGRAPHIC BOOK - PLATES. 


OR centuries valuable books have been 
F identified by means of book-plates, or small 
printed labels, pasted in the center of the 
inside covers. Old-time owners of fine books re- 
produced the family coat of arms or some other 
heraldic device upon their book-plates. Now- 
adays book-plate designs are by no means limited 
to such devices. As few Americans have an 
authentic coat of arms, most American book- 
plates are purely pictorial or decorative. 
Not every book-lover can afford a book-plate 


designed by a com nt artist. On that account, 
this clever method of making one by photography 
will be of interest. 


Frau Aura Hertwig, a young German woman, 
with whom the idea originated, used figure 
studies, but landscapes, homestead scenes, views 
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of favorite outdoor nooks, and many other ap- 
propriate subjects will readily suggest themselves. 

nless the owner is he skilful at such 
work, the lettering and the designing of the 
border or other decoration may well be entrusted 
to a draftsman, such as is employed by every en- 
graving company. Yet by the exercise of a little 
ingenuity, a ae may often be fitted with 
a charming border or design cut from a print or 
even from an advertising page. Then have a 
half-tone plate made from the framed photo- 
graph. The cost of engraving it should not much 
exceed two dollars, unless a two-color plate is de- 
sired. Have it printed upon a thin paper. The 
average book-plate is about two and a half inches 
wide and four and a half inches high. 

For a boy’s or girl’s library of not too many 
volumes, the book-plate may be made by photo- 
graphic process alone. When the lettering and 
the decorative design have been added to the 
— bring the camera once more into 
action. Photograph the whole down to the size 
desired, and make print. 

Making book-plates might prove profitable to 
any good photographer, and it is a possible way 
of earning money for young college women. 
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Steel Fishing Rods 


P GOING FISHING? Have you ever examined 
or tried the ““ BRISTOL”? Doso. The expert 4 
anglers of the world acknowledge the superi- 
ority of “‘BRISTOI,” Rods. A New England 
fisherman writes: “My two ‘ BRISTOL,’ Rods 
are twelve years old, but I can’t wear them 
out. They are certainly ‘good medicine’ for 
anything, from a 25-lb. mud-turtle to the 
gamiest trout.” 

Every “ BRISTOL,” Rod is guaranteed for 
three years. Beautiful new catalog mailed 
on receipt of 5c., or it will be sent free, inclu- 
ding handy fish-hook disgorger, for the 
name of your local dealer in fishing tackle. 
The Horton Mfg. Co., 35 Horton St., Bristol, Conn. 


Mend Our furniture with 
CEMENTI 


It binds split wood permanently 
and holds metals securely to wood. 

Withstands great strains success- 
fully—is damp proof, rust proof 
and not affected by heat, chemicals 
and climate. 

® You can mend practically every- 
thing with this powerful mineral 
cement — mend them to stay. 

Get a 25c. tin from your dealer. 
On sale at hardware, drug, depart- 
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“§ t icks ment, grocery and stationery stores. 
: Write for free booklet “Little 
) rg thing, Tragedies from Everyday Life.” 
og CAEMENTIUM SALES CO,, 
1s not New York. Sous Avexvs vor U. 


sticky” Chicago. 





Before you buy a vehicle of any 
kind send for this book 
Get this Big “1910” 


Style 
Book of 













It is the largest, 
most complete 
7 vehicle and har- 
ness catalogue 
published. 192 pages. 345 illustrations. Murray 
sells direct. Safe delivery insured. Youcan’t afford 
to buy till you know the wonderful values we offer. 
This catalogue is Free. We pay postage. 
Sold on trial. Guaranteed two (2) years. 


THE WILBER H. MURRAY MFG. CO., 
: 360-366 E. 5th St., Cincinnati, O. 
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You can’t sow thistles and 
reap figs. Ifyou plant 
Ferry’s ds you 
grow exactly what 

you expect andin 
a profs sion 
an Perfec- 
tion never 
excelled, 





verywh 
1910 Seed” 
free on request. 
D. M. FERRY & CO., 
Detroit, Mich. 











$ Ba Bock and 


® Coin Purse. 


Given for one new subscription and 15c. 
3 rse, 


extra, postage included. Price of 
0 $1.00, post-paid. 





Made from fine calfskin of a rich wine 
color, stitched with silk to match, and lined 
with smooth tan leather. New and popu- 
lar shape. It has a place for change and 
another for bills, both separate and secu 
by snap buttons. An extremely useful, 
0 handsome and stylish article for ladies’ or 
0 gentlemen’s use. Any name stamped in gold- 

leaf without extra charge. 


ae 
3 Ladies’ Hand Bag 
@ Given for one new subscription and 40c. 
@ extra, postage included. rice of Bag 


| 
| 
| 
| 








4) We offer the latest style, black seal grain 
4) leather, _covered frame, metal clasp, full 
0 leather-lined, leather strap handles. The 
® Bag is of good size, measuring 94 inches in 
® length. The pocket is fitted with a leather 
) coin purse. A most stylish and durable Bag. 


«PERRY MASON COMPANY, Boston, Mass. 
SSSsss 





CURRENT EVENTS 











owe Polar Exploration.—At the sug- 
gestion of Commander Peary, and with the 
coéperation of the Peary Arctic Club, the 
National Geographic Society has voted to assist 
in financing an expedition for antarctic explora- 
tion. The Arctic Club offers the steamer 
Roosevelt for the expedition, and Commander 
Peary has given toward the expenses of the 
enterprise a check for $10,000, which was re- 
cently presented to him in New York, in recog- 
nition of his discovery of the north pole. 
| Commander Peary will not go himself upon 
| the expedition, but the exploring party will be 
| led by Captain Bartlett, who was in command 
/ Of the Roosevelt upon the north polar expedi- 
| tion, and other members of the Peary party 
will engage in the new venture. The proposed 
expedition will not conflict in any way with 
the British antarctic expedition, led by Captain 
Scott, but will conduct its explorations by way 
of Weddell Sea, south from Cape Horn, and 
almost directly opposite to the British field of 
work along the coast of Victoria Land. Cap- 
tain Scott has expressed warm approval of the 
| proposed expedition.——The French antarctic 
| expedition, led by Dr. Jean B. Charcot, which 
sailed in December, 1908, in the steamer Pour- 
quoi Pas, has reached Punta Arenas, Chile, 
on its return. It experienced many hardships. 
It did not attempt to reach the south pole, but 
made many observations. 
& 
pumigetien into the United States during 
the year 1909 was more than twice as great 
as during the preceding year. The total num- 
ber of immigrants was 957,105, as compared 
with 410,319 in 1908. Italy furnished 221,964 
immigrants, or nearly one-fourth of the whole, 
Russia 161,142, Austria 117,087, and Hungary 
115,267. The immigration from Italy was 
four times as large as in 1908. 
+ 


Mediterranean Steamer wrecked.— 

The French steamer, General Chanzy, on 
its way from Marseilles to Algiers, was driven 
upon reefs near the island of Minorca, during 
a wild storm, February 10th, and completely 
wrecked. Of the 157 persons on board, only 
one was saved. * 








by the unsatisfactory character of an elec- 
| tion reform bill, presented to the Diet by the 
government. The bill is the outcome of a long 
agitation for change in the existing system, 
under which voters are grouped in three classes, 
according to the amount of taxes paid by the 
voters, with the result that 83 per cent. of 
the voting population, included in the third 
class, has only half the political power of the 17 
per cent. included in the first and second classes. 
The new bill retains this system, and it retains 
also the open ballot, to which the Liberals 


| one Socialists are greatly irritated 


encourages intimidation. Socialist meetings of 
berg, Essen and elsewhere, February 13th, 
resulted in rioting and collisions with the police. 
| * 
 pneeree Cabinet in Spain.—The Spanish 
cabinet, headed by Premier Moret y Pren- 
| dergast, has resigned, and a new cabinet has 
been formed under José Canalejas y Mendes, 
leader of the Monarchical Democrats. The 
new premier is a Radical and anti-clerical, 





and he has announced his purpose to proceed | 


| with the reform of the concordat with Rome 
without regard to the wishes of the Vatican, 
if the present negotiations fail. The changes 
in view relate to liberty.of conscience and edu- 
cation, and the limitation of religious orders. 
e 

| eee Savings-Banks are provided for 

in a bill reported to the Senate by the com- 
mittee on post-offices and post-roads. Under 
the bill all post-offices of a class authorized to 
issue money-orders, and such others as the 
Postmaster-General may designate, are declared 
to be postal-savings depositories, and are author- 
ized to receive deposits in sums of one dollar or 





| over, a limit of $500 being fixed to the account | 


of any depositor. To permit the accumulation 
of smaller sums toward the prescribed mini- 
| mum, savings cards will be issued and 10-cent 
| postal-savings stamps sold. Any person 10 
| years old or over may make deposits. Interest 
is to be paid at the rate of two per cent. ; and 
the government is to deposit the money received 
at a slightly higher rate of interest in the near- 
est state or national banks, or, where such 
banks refuse the terms, is to invest them in 
government bonds or other good securities. 
+ 


ecent Deaths. — Brig.- Gen. Robert L. 

Meade, United States Marine Corps, re- 
tired, died February 11th, aged 68.——John 
Charlton, for many years a leader of the Cana- 
dian Liberals, and a member of the Dominion 
Parliament from 1872 to 1904, is dead at the age 
of 81.—Dr. William Everett, for many years 
principal of Adams Academy, Quincy, Massa- 
chusetts, 
1893-5, died February 16th, aged 70. 
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and Socialists object on the ground that it | 


protest against the bill at Berlin, Halle, Konigs- |- 





and a Representative in Congress | 
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PLAY BALL! 


Get up and smash it; wait for a good one. Hur- 
rah! Hurrah! Run! Run! Now home! home! safe! 
safe! but be sure you wear this splendid Baseball 
uniform. It’s a dandy, Boys—the kind the Cap- 
tain wears. 

MACY ’S is the great store for Boys. We know 
what you want, and it doesn’t take all your pocket- 


Sufferers from Chronic Throat and Lung 
Troubles should use “ Brown’s Bronchial Troches.”’ 
Free from opiates. Sold only in boxes. [Ade. 


STAMPS FREE fitcse scts, big bargain lists, ete. 
free for 2c. postage. W. C. Phillips & Co., Glastonbury, Ct. 


FREE EMBROIDERY fostrsfion. Sicst com: 
atest 


plete and iutenpeting over published. Shows 
broidery, Battenberg ai o 














designsin y n : : 4. n 
work Supplies at lowest prices. Write today— it's free, | money to pay for it, either. MACY puts the price 
Pred H , 6455 Marshfield Avenue, cago, Tl. | down where a boy can reach it. 











Get your mother or father (better ask mother) to 
send fora free copy of MACY’S new Style Book 
and Catalogue, 450 pages, beautifully illustrated. 

It has everything for Boys—Pocket Knives, Roller 
Skates, Bicycles and Story Books, and everything 
for the Girls, too, and the new fashions for Mothers 
and Daughters, that Boys don't care anything about. 

Just show this to your mother or father, and see if 
they don’t decide immediately to order this splendid 
Baseball Uniform at only 98c., with 26c. extra for 
postage. 

If you don't like it MACY’S will refund your 
money. Anyway, ask mother or father to send for 
our hand new Cat for you, and for all 
the family, too. We promise to send it FREE, 
postage prepaid, while the edition lasts 


98c. 


Boys’ 
Baseball 
Uniform 








Story of the 
Pay Envelope 


Whether young or old, if you’re 








untrained, your weekly pay en- Shirt, Pants 
velope will tell the same old story and Cap 
—skimping along on asmall salary Complete. 


Strong, service- 
able Kennebeck 
Baseball Cloth, 
in the popular 
shade of Gray 
color. Suit con- 


—living expenses advancing year 
by year—no hopes of a raise— 
Why? Because you lack the ¢rain- 
ing that makes promotion sure. 


a . r sists of shirt 
Training makes the difference in with elbow 
men and in salaries. The untrained length sleeves, 


buttoned front 
with pearl but- 
tons, double 


man of sixty, in spite of his years of ser- 
vice, can earn no more at acommon job 







than the untrained youth beside him. a One and 
oh . . e edad seam, 
The American School of Corre- doulsle collar, 
spondence trains men to fill well-paid and sleeve 
ends trimmed 


positions in business and engineering. 

If you want to get ahead —to get 

bigger pay—check, in the coupon 

below, the position you want to hold 
and mail to-day. 


with either dark blue 
or maroon color material 
Pants padded, with elastic 
bottom; cap, university style 
made of same material and 
trimmed peak to 
match shirt; belt 
of strong web, 
with nickeled 
| buckles, color to 
match the trim- 
ming. The entire 
outfit complete, 
put up in a neat 
box. This is posi- 
tively the best Boys’ Baseball Suit ever offered for 
Py size 2 » 34 5 ais 
the money. Sizes from 24 tc inch waist 98c. 


| Suitable for boys from 5 to 14 years of age. 

‘ Postage 264 ’ 

Write now to Dept. 613 for MACY’S 450-page 
FREE _INFORMATION COUPON Catal We will send it FREE OF CHARGE, 
American School of Correspondence : 


R. H. Macy & Co.'s Attractions Are Their Low Prices. 
Please send me your Bulletin and sore me how 


I can qualify for position marked “* MQ CYS 


NEW YORK. 
_ Dept. 613. Broadway, 34th and 35th Streets. 


«+. Steam i WIZARD — — Mickel-pitd 
----Fire Insurance Eng’r REPEATING 


\Y, 
8 LIQUID PISTOL AG 


Will stop the most vicious dog F 
(or man) without permanent in- \) 
ury. Perfectly safe to carry 
without danger of leakage. Fires and re- 
charges by pulling the trigger. Loads from 
any Liquid. No cartridges required. Over six shots in one 
. All dealers, or by mail, 50c. Rubber-covered Holster 
10c ith Pistol 55c. oney-order or U. 8. stamps, no coins. 
| PARKER, STEARNS & CO., 288 Sheffield Ave., Brooklyn, N.Y. 


The coupon will bring o agent— 
we employ none; it will bring specific 
information and sound advice. Tell 
us frankly your condition—your ambi- 
tions—and let us show you how to get 
a better position and better pay. 


American School of Correspondence, 
CHICAGO, U. S. A. 





Pa 














coed izer 
..Cert’f’'d Public Acc’nt 
..Auditor 








.---Business Manager 
...Commercial Law 
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(osts no more, yet — 


Compare it’s pure firm sp y chicle 
with soft or gritty tatadton ckécle gum. 
Compare it’s pure fresh juice of pure 
~~ dreen mint leaves with imitation 
. fruit flavored gum. 
You get better ra/ue beside better 
resu/fs with 












IN EACH TOWN 


and district to 


ride and ex- 


f > hibit a sample 1910 Model “‘Ranger” bicycle furnished by us. Our agents every- 





Nap where are making money fast. Write at once for full particulars and special offer. 
NO MONEY REQUIRED until you receive and approve of your bicycle. We ship 

to any one, anywhere in the U. 8. without a cent deposit in advance, prepay freight, anc 
allow TEN DAYS’ FREE TRIAL, during which time you may ride the bicycle and 
put it to any test you wish. If you are then not perfectly satisfied or do not wish to keep 
the bicycle you may ship it back to us at our expense and you will not be out one cent. 
We furnish the highest grade bicycles it is possible to make 

LOW FACTORY PRICES at one small profit above actual factory cost. You save $10 to 
$25 middiemen’s profits by buying direct of us and have the manufacturer's guarantee behind 
your bicycle. Dd NOT BUY a bicycle or a pair of tires from any one at any price until 
you receive our catalogues and learn our unheard-of factory prices and remarkable special offer. 


You WILL BE ASTONISHED when you receive our beautiful catalogue and study 
can 


our superb models at the wonderful low prices we 
make you. We sell the highest grade bicycles at lower prices than any other factory. We 
are satisfied with $1.00 profit above factory cost. BICYCLE DEALERS: you can sell our 
bicycles under your own name plate at double our prices. Orders filled the day received. 
SECOND-HAND BICYCLES —a limited number taken in trade by our Chicago 
retail stores will be closed out at once, at to 8 each. Descriptive bargain list mailed free. 


rear wheels, inner tubes, lamps, cyclometers, parts, repairs 

TIRES, COASTER BRAKE and everything in the bicycle line at half usual prices. 
NOT WAIT — but write to-day for our Large Catalogue beautifully ill and c ing a great 

fund of interesting matter and useful information. It only costs a postal to get everything. Write it now. 


'MEAD CYCLE GO., Dei. R50, CHICAGO, ILL. 
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MA GARDEN | for FRAGRANCE 


F RAGRANCE 
touch of a garden. 
Some garden -makers, 
planting for color, or 
formal effect, or bloom, 
quite forget the subtlest 
charm of all. Their gar- 
dens may be magnifi- 
cent—and yet a tiny 
home-made _ arbor, 
round which the scent 
of wild grape breathes 
in the twilight, will 
more surely stir the heart. However, luckily | 
for gardens, it is almost impossible to keep | 
fragrance out of them; and when it is planned 
for, it can be had overflowingly at little cost or | 
trouble. 
It is not the rare plants that have the scent, | 
but the every-day, old-fashioned ones. To begin | 
with, the box of the borders has a pleasant, old- | 
timey fragrance of its own, and a honeysuckle | 
hedge is a potential well of perfume from May | 
to September. A tree stump or trellis with | 
wistaria, or honeysuckle, or the fragrant virgin’s- 
bower clematis floating censers of perfume from 
it, is not hard to compass, and every garden 
should have a wild grape-vine somewhere in the | 
background, if the cultivated grape is impossible. | 
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South of Mason and Dixon’s line the white 
jasmine, most graceful and dainty of vines, will 
grow hardily on a south wall, and climbing roses | 
need no protection. The Northern winter has | 
no terrors for the mock-orange, which is perhaps | 
the finest combination of bloom and fragrance | 
known in any shrub. The old-fashioned 
strawberry -shrub has a charm of its own. 
Lilaes are delightful in scent as the breeze tosses 
their purple and white plumes, and later on the 
aromatic perfume of the Clethra, or sweet 
pepper-bush, comes in August, when the tall 
white day-lilies are fountains of fragrance, too. 

Besides box, the gardener who plants for fra- 
grance ean edge the beds with lavender or thyme, 
rosemary or woodruff, spearmint or clove-pinks 
or sweet alyssum. Among bulbs, the hyacinths 
and jonquils of April, the lily-of-the-valley and 
the poets’ narcissus of May, the Madonna lilies 
of June and the tuberoses of September are all 
hardy and extremely fragrant; and some of the 
big, splendid Gesneriana tulips are scented, too. 
The sweet violet can be naturalized in the grass, 
in sheltered places. A few of the peonies are 
sweet-scented, and a great many of the lilies— 
the lemon lily and the dwarf orange day-lily 
among them. 

The sweet rocket, both in the purple and 

white varieties, is so hardy and spreading as to 
be almost a nuisance, and the old-fashioned hardy 
heliotrope, or summer heliotrope (really not a 
heliotrope at all), only asks for a foothold, and 
will grow like a weed. Sweet-fern and sweet- 
brier are as good as their names, and sweet-flag 
and bee-balm will grow in wet places, if such 
there be in the garden. Sweet peas, sweet sultan, 
mignonette, heliotrope, stocks and wallflowers— 
our grandmothers knew and loved them all, and 
added ambrosia and balm of Gilead to them. 
Lemon verbena and rose-geranium should never 
be left out of a garden for fragrance, and both 
are of the easiest culture, although not hardy. 
' Of course, roses are the culmination of color 
and form and fragrance in one. Some have a 
far deeper perfume than others, however, and 
some of the large show varieties are almost seent- 
less, while the various ramblers are entirely so. 
Jacqueminot and American Beauty can always 
be depended on for a wealth of perfume, and the 
tea-roses are almost all deliciously scented, al- 
though, alas! not by any means all hardy. The 
old-time “hundred-leaf’’ rose—from which the 
attar of roses is made in Turkey, it is said—is | 
highly to be prized whenever it can be found. 
It makes the best potpourri, by the way. 

A full list of fragrant plants, including green- 
house varieties, would be too long for this article. 
It aims only to present a practical list of those of 
easy culture, procurable by almost any gardener, 
and needing no hothouse. Some of them ought 
to be in every garden. A garden possessing 
them all is a place to dream in, and to remember. 
“Come, thou south wind; blow upon my 
garden, that the spices thereof may flow out.” 


* ¢ 


CHOOSING THE FAMILY HORSE. 
HE family horse should be chosen with 
reference to his special duties. As a rule, 
he is used to pull a carryall as often asa 
buggy, and is driven by different members of the 
family, some of whom are but little versed in 
horsemanship. He must, therefore, be large 
and strong, willing to trot along without undue 
urging, fearless of objects that he may meet on 
the road, and of a cheerful, pleasant disposition. 
The sum of these qualities forms a very valu- 
able horse, and if joined to elegance of appearance 
and high qualities as a roadster, one not easy to 
find. Appearance, however, provided that the 
horse has good points,—for no horse that has good 


‘ points can look really bad,—may well be sacrificed 
to more useful qualities ; and horses are so seldom 


called upon nowadays to go great distances that | h 


first-class long-distance roadster is rarely 


a ~~ | J 
needed. Ten to twenty miles is the limit of most | 


is the last lovely | % 


drives, and it would be a poor horse indeed that 
was ineapable of . 

Let us say, then, that the family horse should 
weigh from eleven hundred to twelve hundred 
pounds when in fair flesh, and should be com- 
pactly —_ but not too chunky ; that is, —- 
substantially put together, he should look like 
roadster and not like a draft-horse. His 
| limbs should be a is, free from fleshi- 
| ness and long hair. F serves no purpose on 
| a horse’s legs, and it predisposes to w 
ailments, and “‘stocking up’’ when in the stable. 

It has been aptly said that a horse’s limbs 
ope es 

nes scraj an n skin pu again. 
This excessive cleanness is found only on horses 
of high breeding, and is not to be looked for in 
| most of the horses offered for sale in the market, 
| but a reasonable as to it should always be 
| insisted upon. In fore legs the knee 
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HORSE WITH GOOD POINTS. 


be relatively near the ground—that is, the leg 
should be short from the fetlock-joint up to the 
knee, and long from the knee up to the horse’s 
body. This is a very important point, for no 
horse was ever good for much on the whose 
| knees were relatively high up. The hind legs 
should be flat as well as ~ ay and the gambrel- 
joint substantial and strongly made. It is desir- 
able also to have the gambrel-joint relatively near 


| the ground, but this is not as important as the 


position of the fore knee. 
The feet should be of fair size and symmetrical 


in shape. They should be neither too deep nor 


too flat, but if failing in either respect, they had 
better be too deep. A flat foot is always to be 
avoided. The horse, when at rest, should stand 
square on his feet, with every hoof straight fore 
and aft, neither “‘toeing in’ nor “toeing out.” 
His feet should also be well under him. 

The legs and feet are the first things to look at, 
and should be studied y. For, 
although there are other important points all 
count for nothing if the feet or legs fail. The 
truth of - old Arab proverb, “No foot, no 
horse,”’ is self-evident. 

Unsoundnesses of the Jimbs—such as spavins, 
ringbones, and so forth—are not much to be 
feared in buying “new” horses, and their full 
description cannot be attempted here. They 
should always be looked for, however, and a few 
words will serve to define them. A spavin isa 
oa enlargement on the inside of the gambrel- 
joint. Its exact location can be best learned b 
studying a horse that is known to have one. 
curb is a bony enlargement at the back of the 
gambrel-joint. A ri me is a bony enlarge- 
ment running round le 
and below the fetlock-joint. A horse havi: 
of these defects, even if not lame, sho 

romptly rejected. Splints are small bony en- 

ents on the inside of the fore legs between 
the knee and the fetlock-joint. They rarely do 
unless very large or situated too near 


For the body of the horse, the back should be 
short. The p Be Promos be slanting, not 
upright an upright shoulder is always to be 
avoided. The hind quarters should well 
developed, with distance from the hips 
back. They are the most el t when the line 
from the top of the hips to root of the tail is 
slightly oblique, not too —— or too drooping ; 
but the straightness or obliquity of this line 
seems to have no great bearing on the value or 


any 
be 





HORSE WITH BAD POINTS. 


utility of the animal. The body or “barrel’’ 
should be nicely rounded, and well ribbed up to 
the hips. 

The neck, as far as utility is concerned, may 
be either short or long. The r is, of course, 
more elegant. It should not be fleshy or “beefy” 
in either case. 

The head, on finely bred horses, is rather 
small, and almost as clean and bony as the limbs. 
Such fineness is not to be expected in ordinary 





the animal’s usefulness. Its shape, however, is 


important ; it is st ly indicative of tempera- 
ment and character. ‘The line of the f when 
viewed from the side, should be straight, not 


aquiline, and the forehead flat, not bulging. The 
eyes should be of medium size a ge Maes 
——— they should be set well aj and 
not too near the top of the head. The head, 
viewed from the front, should slope in a little 
above the eyes, and the ears should be so set on 
that when | are pointed forward they are 
parallel, and not slanting apart from each other. 
The eyesight of the horse can be easily tested 
by holding his face to the light and carefully 
examining his eyes. By waving the hand 
before one eye and then the other, it is generally 
evident whether he sees equally well with both. 
The rules here given are simple and easily 
remembered, and if carefully followed should 
enable even an inexperier buyer to select a 
good horse. Their proper epplieniion to a livi 


subject, however, requires a little study, a 
this shouid be given before starting to buy a 
by their assistance. Until this is done— 
until it is learned just how they apply to a live 
orse—they are comparatively meaningless. The 
reader, despite the simplicity of the term, may 
idea, for instance, what a slanting 





have little 





and the size of the head does not affect | bathing 


first | the room is not heated 





shoulder really is. But if, with the rule in mind, 
he examines several horses, some of which have 
slanting shoulders and some upright, the term at 
pd apecaaateasimateas ifference is seen at a 
glance. 

As for the driving qualities of the horse and 
his general behavior in harness and in stable, 
they must be judged mainly by the way he 
shows. It should be shown, by actual proof, 
that he is pleasant to drive, neither too hard nor 
too easy on the bit; that he is not afraid of 
automobiles, of electric or steam cars; that he 
will stand quietly when tied to a hitching-post ; 
and that his feet and, in fact, all parts of hi 
be handled with safety. If he has been selected 
by the rules we have given, and he also meets 
well all these tests, there need be little fear in 
buying him. 

e great importance of a good di ition 
merits an extra word in conclusion, for there are 
many times when it is about the only thing to 
rely upon. Do not think that the horse does not 
know who is driving him. He knows perfectly 
well when inexperienced le or children have 
the reins, and it is only his habit of cheerful 
obedience—his knowledge of what is expected 
of him and his inclination to do it—that then 
makes him safe. 

* © 


FOUND IN AN OLD COOK -BOOK. 


HESE couplets were found in the front of 
an old handwritten cook-book. They are 
interesting and true enough to be preserved. 


Always have lobster sauce with salmon, 

And put mint sauce your roasted lamb on. 

Veal cutlets dip in egg and bread-crumb; 

Fry till you see a brownish red come. 

Grate Gruyére cheese on macaroni, 

Make the top crisp but not too bony. 

In dressing salad, mind this law: 

With two hard yolks use one that’s raw. 

Roast veal with rich stock gravy serve, 

And pickled mushrooms, too, observe. 

Roast pork sans apple sauce, past doubt, 

Is “Hamlet” with the “Prince” left out! 

Your mutton chops with paper cover, 

And make them amber brown all over. 

Broil lightly your beefsteak—to fry it 

Argues contempt of Christian diet. 

Buy stall-fed pigeons. When you’ve got them, 

The way to cook them is to pot them. 

Wood-grouse are dry when gumps have 
marred them. 

Before you roast them always lard them. 

To roast spring chickens is to spoil them ; 

Just split them down the back and broil them. 

It gives true epicures the vapors 

To see boiled mutton without capers. 

Boiled turkey, gormands know, of course, 

Is exquisite with celery sauce. 

The cook deserves a hearty cuffing 

Who serves roast fowls with tasteless stuffing. 

Egg sauce: few make it right, alas! 

Is good with bluefish or white bass. 

Shad, stuffed and baked, is most delicious. 

*Twould have electrified Aspicious. 


PRACTICAL NURSING PAPERS. 
2. Bed-Making and Bed Baths. 


ez the patient a single iron bed two 


feet or more in height. If the springs 

sag in the middle, or if the mattress is 
worn into. a hollow, place a folded blanket or 
comforter along the springs just under the center 
of the mattress. 

Over the mattress put the lower sheet, which 
should be big enough to be well tucked in, first at 
the top and bottom, then at both sides. If a 
short sheet must be used, tuck it in firmly at the 
top, leaving any shortage at the foot. Next 
comes a draw-sheet of rubber cloth—or oilcloth— 
long enough to go across the bed and about forty- 
five inches wide, the upper edge on a line with 
the bottom of the pillow, and the lower coming 
well below the place where the patient’s hips 
will rest. A cotton sheet folded in half should 
cover this entirely, and after being tucked in at 
the sides, may be kept tight and free from wrinkles 
by being fastened with a safety-pin at each of 
the four corners to the under part of the mattress ; 
the hems should come at the lower end, as there 
should never be a seam under the patient’s back. 


The — sheet and blankets come next, and 
lastly a thin counterpane. As to the number 
and kind of pillows, one may usually be guided 
by the patient’s preference. 

The daily care of the patient begins with what 
is known in hospital terms as “doing up,” which 
means giving a bath and changing the bed. The 
skin orms an important function of excretion, 
and keeping it in thy, — mye at 

is very necessary. reak: 0 
always be given first, and time allowed for 
digestion. If only liquid nourishment is being 
given, twenty minutes is time enough to allow ; 
but after solid food it is better to wait for an 
hour. During this time everything should be 
got in readiness, as the sick man should never be 
disturbed until everything is at hand, and the 
bath may be given without delays. 

In first place, see that the temperature of 
the room is right. A thermometer should at all 
times be hung near the bed, as the feeling of 
those who are up and about the room cannot be 
depended upon as a test. If the weather is cold 
close the windows and = on extra fuel, or if 

y an open fire use an 
oil-stove. By keeping this stove in good order, 
lighting it and allowing it to become hot before 
bringing it into the room, it will make the least 
possible odor. 

Bring the temperature up to seventy degrees 
or higher ; there is no reason why the air should 
not be as warm as the patient likes it during the 
bath, and every care should be taken not to chill 
him. Hang the fresh night-dress and sheets 
near the fire, also an old blanket, which we will 
call the bath-blanket—or they may be wrapped 
round hot-water bottles. Place on a table at the 
bedside a bowl, a pitcher of hot and a pitcher of 


ne _water, oa mai ee. a a 
slop-jar near, an se wels over a 
chair or on the fend of the bed. 

Having finished these preparations, remove the 
patient’s night-dress, taking the sleeves off first, 
then —* it gently over the head. Slip the 
warm bath-blanket under the bedelothes and 
draw it well over the patient from neck to feet. 
Now loosen the bedclothes and draw them off 
one by one from the foot, spreading them over 
two irs, so as to air. If the bath-blanket is 
not enough for warmth, put the others over it. 
Lift the head and place a towel over the pillow. 

Give the bath in sections, drying each part as 
you go along ; first the face, neck and then 
the chest and abdomen, next the feet legs, 
and finally the back. entire bath ean be 
given under cover, or at any rate only one pait 
need be e at a time. Use towels gen- 
poe damp ones are exceedingly dis- 

eeable. Keep the water pleasantly warm by 
aneding it, or bag e hot water. 
As soon as the bathing is finished, change 
| the lower sheet. Loosen it on all sides, then 
| fold one side as flat as possible close up to the 
| patient. The fresh one is folded in lengthwise 
| plaits for half its width and placed over the side 
of the mattress from which the soiled one has 
been removed, the loose half being firmly tucked 
in at the side. Now move to the other side of 
the bed and turn the patient with his face toward 





you. Tuck the sheet to be removed as closely 
jas possible to his back, its place — taken 
| by the fresh one, which is drawn closely after 
| it. Using both hands, now turn the patient 
| toward the side away from you, draw the soiled 
| sheet and the folds of the clean one h: 
| take the soiled one away, smooth out and tuck 
in the fresh one, taking great care not to leave 
any wrinkles. Put on the fresh warm night- 
dress, spread the top sheet over the bath-blanket, 
then draw the blanket from underneath, put on 
the other covers and tuck them in, taking care to 
leave them high enough to cover the shoulders 
well and fastening them loosely at the so 
as not to bind the feet down. 

After the bath, the hair be neatly 
arranged and the nails cleaned Remove 
at once all articles which have been used during 
the bath. 

If the patient seems exhausted, a glass of hot 

milk or some light nourishment may be given, 

and if the feet are cold, a hot-water bag should 

be applied. A patient who feels the cold very 

much will take great comfort in having a thin 

— or square of flannel plaeed over the feet 
legs. 


should 
an 


AN UMBRELLA PLAYHOUSE. 

HE most satisfying playhouse, writes a 

contributor, that our children ever had 

was made by Dick, the oldest boy, from 
a big old umbrella, such as draymen use. 


The handle was 
securely fastened 
into the top of an 
old, rather high 
stump ; it was then 

wide, and 
soete fe 
pped off. From. 
the tip of each 
rib a stout string 
came down to the 
nd, and morn- 
ing-glories were 
sown with liberal 


In a very short 
time sides and to 
were covered wit 
vine and bloom. 
One rib had been removed in front, so as to leave 
a wide entrance, and round the center handle 
was built a rough bench which served sometimes 
as a tea-party table and sometimes as a seat. 





- 





ECONOMICAL MARMALADE.— Put one 
orange, one grapefruit and one lemon through the 
meat-cho per; add eight cups of water and set 
away for twenty-four hours. Boil twenty minutes 
and let stand another twenty-four hours. Then 
add equal quantity of sugar and boil till it jellies. 
Will make one dozen glasses. 


BEET SOUP.—Chop three cooked beets while 
hot, and simmer in one quart of rich milk for 
twenty minutes; season with salt and pepper, 
thicken slightly with flour, and strain. rved in 

is most delicious, 


cups with whip cream, it 
although it ma served in the ordinary way in 
soup-plates without the cream. 


AN APPETIZING WAY to serve mutton.— 
Take a loin of mutton weighing three or four 
pounds, cut it into chops,—or leave it whole, if 

referred,—remove the fat, wipe dry, flour and 

roil over a very hot fire until lightly browned, but 
not entirely cooked. Put it in a saucepan and 
pour over it a pint of boiling water. Add salt, 
pepper, and half a teaspoonful of powdered cloves 
and allspice mixed, and half a teaspoonful of sweet 
herbs. Stew for half an hour. ave boiled in a 
large saucepan with plenty of water, four carrots, 
two turnips, two onions and a small head of celery. 
When they are tender cut them in slices half an 
inch thick and put with the mutton. Let all stew 
together slowly for half an hour more, or until 
meat and vegetables are as tender as possible 
without bre: ing to pieces. If the Faxy boils 
away add a little boiling water and stir well. 
Remove all fat from the top of gravy and add a 
wineglassful of catsup. Cold shoulder or leg of 
mutton fs also good cooked in this way. 


ENGLISH BOILED CABBAGE.—Cut a small 
cabbage into ye remove the outer leaves, 
and cut away the core; wash thoroughly in two 
waters; lay it in a colander and let it drain while 
a large kettle of water is coming to a boil. When 
the water is boiling very fast, put in the cabbage. 
Add one tables ful of salt and one scant salt- 
spoonful of baking-soda. As soon as it comes 
baek to the boiling-point, remove the cover and 
push the cabbage down into the water from time 
to time. The secret of success is to have — 
boiling, Y ae) of water, plenty of room, and the 
cover off. It will.take from twenty-five to thirty- 
five minutes to cook. Make a dressing for the 
cabbage by rubbing one tablespoonful of butter 
and one large teaspoonful of flour to a paste and 
adding it to one-half cup of warmed milk. Take 
up the cabbage in the colander and press with a 
plate to get every drop of water out; dress and 
serve. If once this manner of cooking is tried, it 
will make many converts, for instead of a wilted, 
indigestible vegetable, there is a delicious, tender, 
—— one, and with the additional advantage 
of having had very little odor from the cooking. 
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A GOOD CHANGE 
A CHANGE OF FOOD WORKS WONDERS. 


The wrong food and drink causes a lot of trouble 
in this world. To change the food is the first duty 
of every person that is ill, particularly from stom- 
ach and nervous troubles. As an illustration: A 
lady in Mo. has, with her husband, been brought 
around to health again by leaving off coffee and 
some articles of food that did not agree with them. 
They began using Postum and Grape-Nuts food. 
She says: 

“For a number of years I suffered with stomach 
and bowel trouble which kept getting worse until 
I was very ill most of the time. About four years 
ago I left off coffee and began taking Postum. 
My stomach and bowels improved right along, but 
I was so reduced in flesh and so nervous that the 
least thing would overcome me. 

“Then I changed my food and began using 
Grape-Nuts in addition to Postum. I lived on 
these two principally for about four months. Day 
by day I gained in flesh and strength until now 
the nervous trouble has entirely disappeared and 
1 feel that I owe my life and health to Postum and 
Grape-Nuts. 

“Husband is 73 years old and he was troubled, 
for a long time, with occasional cramps, and slept 
badly. Finally I prevailed upon him to leave off 
coffee and take Postum. He had stood out for a 
long time, but after he tried Postum for a few 
days he found that he could sleep and that his 
cramps disappeared. He was satisfied and has 
never gone back to coffee. 

“I have a brother in California who has been 
using Postum for several years; his whole family 
use it also because they have had such good re- 
sults from it.” 

Look in packages for the little book, “The Road 
to Wellville.” “There’s a Reason.” 


Ever read the above letter? A new one 
appears from time to time. They are gen- 
uine, true, and full of human interest. 
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NATURE @ SCIENCE 











Buuzs Metals.— The boiling - points of 
metals have not hitherto been very accu- 
rately ascertained. Recently H. C. Greenwood 
has undertaken a new investigation of this 
subject, and he gives the following results for 
certain well-known metals: Aluminum, 1,800° 
C.; copper, 2,310° C.; iron, 2,450° C.; lead, 
1,525° C.; silver, 1,955° C.; tin, 2,270° C. 
& 


ints from Nature.— Invention during 
the next two or three centuries, says Prof. 
John G. McKendrick, will probably be in the 
direction of imitating the wonderful economy, 
and the simple, direct methods of nature. Take 
the electric eel. Its electric organ is in no 
sense a storage-battery, but a contrivance by | 
which electric energy is liberated at the moment 
when it is required. At rest, the organ shows 
so small an electromotive force that a good 
galvanometer is required to detect it, but a 
sudden nervous impulse from the eel’s spinal 
cord raises a potential of many volts, with 
very little heat, and so small an expenditure | 
of matter as to defy the most expert chemist 
to weigh it. Fireflies, glowworms and many 
deep-sea fishes produce light without heat, ‘‘at | 
a cost which would make the price of a wax 
vesta an extravagant outlay.’”? The organic | 
chemist requires all the resources of his labora- | 
tory, with high temperatures and potent agen- 
cies, to produce alkaloidal substances which | 
plants make at a low temperature and by slow | 
processes. 


| 


* 
nderground Paris.—<A recent cave-in on | | 
the slope of the Butte Montmartre, in| 
Paris, has led to the publication of curious | 
facts about the network of abandoned quarries 
underlying many : 
parts of the French 
capital. The nature 
of the rocks of the 
Paris basin and the 
long occupation of 
the site have con- 
spired to produce a 
remarkable state of 
affairs. Some of the 
subterranean galler- 
ies appear to date 
from Gallo-Roman times. On the left bank of 
the Seine, under the Luxembourg, the Pan- 
theon, the Observatory, the Jardin des Plantes 
and other famous buildings and parks, nearly 
80 miles of these excavations are known to 
exist. On the right bank they are less numer- 
ous. Where a dome-shaped cavity exists, the 
roof stones gradually fall, and by the effects of 
pressure and infiltration of water the opening 
penetrates upward in a cone form, until but a 
thin layer separates it from the surface, and 
then, in some places, an accident is liable to 
oceur. 





ae Horses.—Dr. O. P. Hay expresses 
the belief that horses became extinct in the 
glaciated regions of North America, and prob- | 
ably in the whole continent, about the middle | 
of the glacial epoch. He points out that all 
the apparently authentic finds of fossil horses 
in the United States east of the great plains 
fall into two sets of localities, one ranging along 
the Atlantic and Gulf coasts, and the other 
extending from New Jersey to South Dakota, 
the localities in the last set lying, with few 
exceptions, close to the southern border of the 
drift-covered area. The earliest discovery of 
fossil horse remains was made near the Never- 
sink Highlands. ° 


lobular Lightning.—Prof. Elihu Thom- 

son says of this rare phenomenon, the 
reality of which has frequently been called into 
question, that after having been for a long 
time in doubt about it, his doubts have disap- 
peared. The nearest he has ever come to 
observing a ‘‘lightning ball’’ was the hearing 
of its explosion. The ball itself was seen by 





| right direction when Professor Thomson him- 





a friend who happened to.be looking in the | 


self was looking another way. No rational | 
hypothesis, he says, exists to explain such a 
phenomenon, as there is nothing in the labora- 
tory which closely resembles it. From deserip- 
tions, the balls appear to vary from one inch 
to one foot in diameter. When they disappear 
there is usually an explosion, generally with | 
slight damage. Some have been described as | 
entering buildings and going out of a door or 
window. e 





oncrete Pile-Driver.— The Simplex | 

system of driving concrete piles, which | 
the British Admiralty is trying at Rosyth, is | 
the invention of an American, Mr. F. Shuman. | 
A steel tube, having a loose point or a pair of | 
hinged jaws at the lower end, is first driven 
to-the required depth. Then, as the tube is 
withdrawn, concrete is introduced, and this 
passes through the now opened lower end, | 
and fills up the hole made by the tube. orm 
concrete is filled up to a level several feet above 
the finished head of the pile, in order to allow | 
for sinking as the tube is withdrawn. The 
plan has been successfully tried in many places. 

















BOY’S MODEL. 


GOOD NEWS 





FOR 





Companion Boys and Girls 








By an arrangement with the manufacturers, 
the publishers of The Youth’s Companion are 
now ready to furnish one of the famous Fay 
Juvenile Bicycles to every Companion boy or girl. 


isn’t that good news? 


These splendid Bicycles are manufactured by 
the Pope Manufacturing Company, makers of the 
Columbia Bicycle, which fact alone is an assur- 
ance of high-grade construction. 


On most other makes it has been the custom 
to use “cut-down” parts and fittings originally in- 
tended for larger bicycles, which make the small 
wheel very heavy and clumsy in appearance. 


The Fay Juvenile Bicycles here offered are 
constructed on an entirely different plan. 


Every part has been especially designed for 
these Bicycles, and is in correct proportion to the 
The same care has been used 
construction as in the case of wheels for older 


whole wheel. 


people. 


These beautiful Bicycles are made of the best 
material throughout, and are both light-running 
and durable. They are just the kind of Bicycles 
which can be highly recommended to boys and 


girls who want only the best. 


How to Get the Bicycles 


Now the publishers of The Youth’s Com- 
panion have a plan by which you can secure 
either one of these wheels without cost. 


The plan is so easy that there is no reason 
why you should not have a bicycle all earned 
within one week of the time you receive the in- 
Some will 


structions and equipment. 
Bicycle in less than one day. 


It is not necessary to ask if you want one of 
these wheels. Of course you do! 


So don’t delay. 


Send a postal card to-day to the publishers, telling them 
which model you would like. They will tell you by return mail 
how you can earn it easily and quickly, and will reserve one 


for you if you so desire. Write to 


THE BICYCLE DEPARTMENT, 


PERRY. MASON COMPANY, 








GIRL’S MODEL. 
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THE BABY’S INNINGS. 


CEH HERE has arisen a new fashion 
J of late years among the most ad- 
vanced class of young mothers, who 
pride themselves upon bringing their 
babies up on the best of scientific 
theories. 

Instead of spending the great pro- 
portion of its time in fine weather in 
being wheeled up and down, the modern baby 
does not go out at all. The shock of this state- 
ment to old-fashioned ears may be cruel, but the 
system often works well, nevertheless, and a little 
thought applied to it will show why. Itis a plan 
that not only arrives at several advantages, but it 
also avoids many drawbacks. Those who recoil 
with alarm at what sounds so radical an innova- 
tion may be relieved by the knowledge that if the 
modern baby never goes out, neither does it ever 
come in, but from the very first is kept day and 
night in an atmosphere of unimpeachable fresh- 
ness. Such a baby was found recently on a 
clear but chilly midwinter day, in a large, sunny, 
open- windowed room. A brisk open fire was 
burning, great potted ferns, apparently as healthy 
as the baby, stood about the crib, and a solemn 
golden collie kept watch. 

The baby herself, who had never been taken out 
of the house, was a most triumphant argument in 
favor of any system. Her whole eight months of 
life had been occupied solely in sleeping twenty 
hours out of the twenty-four, and in gaining the 
requisite number of ounces per week. She had 
never breathed stagnant air since her entry into 
a world where there is fresh air for every one, 
although so many people are kept on short com- 
mons. 

A system of screens and light, warm coverings 
was right at hand in readiness for any drop in the 
temperature, and one could but admit that a fresh- 
air child and an imprisoned child could be one and 
the same. 

There are many advantages to be claimed for 
this system during the first year of existence 
besides the saving in time, trouble and expense. 
Not only is the mother spared all worry about 
wind and weather and the morale of nurse-maids, 
but the baby, also, is spared much. There is no 
jiggling perambulator bouncing up and down at 
the crossings, with all its opportunities for lurch- 
ings, slippings and general discomfort. 

The gain to the weak baby eyes alone would be 
worth the invention. A very young baby cannot 
entertain itself with the passing scene as can older 
children, but the eyes it will need so much soon 
can easily be strained by glaring sunlight. 
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AN AUTOCRAT INDEED. 


LIVER WEN DELL HOLMES’S fame as poet, 

writer and medical man is already secure. 
Few, however, know that he was an admirable 
disciplinarian. Yet when occasion demanded it, 
he could quell a turbulent classroom with the 
best pedagogue. At that time, even more than 
now, discipline required much of a lecturer’s 
attention. The son of a man who was in the 
medical school under Doctor Holmes tells, in 
the /ndependent, the following story of his methods 
of keeping order: 

He was polished, cultivated, self-possessed, 
urbane. His audience was made up of boys from 
east and west and north and south, from farm and 
desk and workshop and counter—many of them 
with education and manners only a grade above 
that of day-laborers. The medical-student audi- 
ence of to-day is no easy one for a lecturer to face. 
He who stood before the audience of that day, 
with its entrance requirements low or altogether 
lacking, surely needed to be well fortified with 
courage and philosophy. 

On that day there was a stir of curiosity in the 
room, for on the table before the speaker stood 
two plates, napkin-covered, contents mysterious. 

“Gentlemen!” Doctor Holmes was speaking, 
quietly, impressively. ‘‘l have before me some 
pathological specimens, which I have collected at 
considerable trouble and some expense, and which 
I hope will make an impression upon you which 
will last throughout your lives.” 

The room was tense with expectant curiosity. 
Quietly the napkins were removed. The plates 
were heaped high with paper wads—in plain 
schoolboy English, “spitballs.””’ They had been 
gathered from the floor of the lecture-room. Doc- 
tor Holmes’s “expense and trouble” had been a 
twenty-five-cent fee to the janitor. 

“The Autocrat” watched them a moment. A 





few of the boys laughed. Most of them stared in 
astonished silence. 

And then the deluge! 

Quietly, calmly, but with slowly gathering force, 
Doctor Holmes began to speak. Gone was the 
genial philosopher, the kindly teacher, whom they 
so well knew! Before them stood the professor, 
the scientist, the physician, defending his college, 
his chair, his profession, against the levity, the 
low ideals of their own disciples. Sternly, soberly, 
he talked to them of the honor and traditions of 
their college, of the efforts and difficulties of their 
faculty; of their profession, its high ideals, its 
sacred responsibilities. He talked to them of the 
priceless opportunities which they were wasting. 
His brilliant eyes seemed to search them one by 
one. His wonderful voice, never raised, yet car- 
ried to the farthest corner of the room. His clear- 
cut phrases lashed whip-like about them. His wit 
stung them. His irony goaded them; till in all 
that rough assembly scarce a man but was in 
tears. 

And then, almost without a pause, their friend 
and teacher stood again before them, as with the 
ease of the born and practised speaker he swung 
back into the every-day. 

“As we were saying at the close of our last 
lecture.” 

* ¢ 


A TOUGH JOB. 


HE professor in the agricultural college was 

lecturing to his class upon the wonderful 
advance of science in utilizing the so-called waste 
products of nature. ‘‘Without taking into ac- 
count,” he said, “the work of our ‘wizards,’ who 
can convert the thorny cactus into an edible plant, 
effect a permanent change in the color, size and 
taste of a berry or any other kind of fruit, and all 
within the space of a few years, chemistry has 
shown us that the sage-brush and other weeds 
heretofore considered worse than useless contain 
valuable substances which can be extracted in 
sufficient quantity to pay for raising them. 

“Our most advanced pavestioniens are coming 
rapidly to the conclusion that there is nothing 
useless in nature, and that everything that grows 
or ~ i can be pressed into the service of man- 

n 

“Then, professor,” enthusiastically exclaimed 
one of the boys in the class, “perhaps they’ ll find 
a use some day for the Ben Davis apple!” 


* ¢ 


FOR THE HEATHEN ONLY. 


COLLECTION was being taken up in a Scotch 
church one Sunday on behalf of the heathen. 

The minister made a stirring appeal, and the 
warden started his round with the box. One of 
the first members of the congregation to whom 
he offered it, says a writer in the Church Family 
Newspaper, was evidently ill-disposed to the 
cause. 

In a stage whisper, heard alike by congrega- 
tion and astor, this man said in blank vernacular : 

ak it awa’, lad. I’m not going to give owt.” 

At that period the collection-boxes were taken 
direct into the vestry. Down came the preacher 
from the pulpit, went into the vestry, brought out 
one of the boxes, and marched straight toward the 
penton. all the congregation imagining that 

ne minister was going to shame the unbeliever 
into giving someth ng. 

The cler: an Offered the box to the heretic 
with the naive remark : 

“Tak what thou wantest, lad; it has been gath- 
ered for the heathen!” 


* © 


WHY THE QUACK PROSPERS. 


QUACK and a doctor of great learning once 
fell into conversation, says a writer in the 

Washington Herald. The regular doctor said to 
the other, “How is it that you, without education, 
skill, or the least knowledge of medicine, are able 
to live in the style you do? You have your town 
house, your carriage, your motor-car and your 
country house, while I can little more than pick 
up a bare subsistence.” 

The _. so the story goes, laughed good- 
natured 

“Look “here,” said he. “How many people do 
you think have passed us on this street here since 
you asked that question?” 

“Well,” said the other, “about one hundred.” 

“And out of that hundred how many do you 
= possess good common — 

Possibly one ” was the repl Y: 

“Well,” said the uack, “‘tha one comes to you, 

and I take care of the ninety. -nine.” 


* © 


AN ACUTE SENSE OF TASTE. 


ILLIAM and Lawrence were in the habit of 
saving a part of their dessert from the 
evening dinner for consumption the next morning, 
and in accordance with this custom two small 
cakes had been placed in the cracker-jar for them. 
William, being the first up on the following morn- 
ing and being hungry, went to the jar. He found 
only one cake, and a large piece had been bitten 
out of that. Full of wrath, he went up-stairs and 
roused his brother. 
“Say!” he demanded. “I want to know who 
took that big bite out of my cake!” 
“T did,” sleepily snoweres Lawrence. 
**What’d you do th ih 
“Well, when I tasted tt I found it was your cake, 
and so I et the other one.’ 


* ¢ 


A HOUSEHOLD INDUSTRY. 


HE advertisements were the most interesting 

things in the paper, according to Mr. Hobart’s 
ideas. He read them to his wife as she sat at 
work on the stockings of their active son. 


“No need to spend your time ‘hunting for an- 
tiques now,” said Mr. Hobart, after skimming the 
cream from a long article, as was his wont. 
“Here’s a man that will undertake and guarantee 
to make your new furniture look as if ’twas a 
pears years old, by a process known only to 
im.” 

“T don’t see any need of processes for our furni- 
ture,” remarked Mrs. Hobart, as she cast a hope- 
less stocking to the fiames of the Franklin front. 
‘‘Tommy’s feet are all the process we need. Per- 
haps we could rent him out by the day.” 


White teeth. ‘Brown’s Camphorated Saponaceous 
Dentifrice’’ whitens and preserves the teeth. (Adv. 
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Caster Post Cards At Wholesale Prices 


eB A beautiful as- 
sortment of about 














double ‘their mone Senter at $1 per tne and selling 
each. Everybody wants as Post Cards an 
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COMPLEXION INSURANCE 
against harmful exposure to snow and wind—used 
daily by women aig) Paice w 
wish to preserve their beauty and 
keep their youthful appearance is 
Lablache. It prevents chaps, 
roughness and redness, and 
keeps the skin smooth and vel- 
vety. It is pure and harmless. 

Refuse Substitutes. rhe may 
lesh, White, 


druggists or by mail. 
Send 10¢. for sample box. 
| LEVY Co. 


h Perfumers 
Dept. $5 as. is ene St. 








A 16-Foot Motorgo Motor Boat Equipped with 
2% Horse-Power Reversible Engine, Complete, 
Ready to Run, Fully Guaranteed. 





A better boat than you can buy elsewhere for 
$25.00 to $50.00 in advance of our price. . 

Do not buy a motor boat of any kind until 
you get our prices. 16, 18 and 22-foot boats at 
prices just as sensational; guaranteed indefi- 
nitely. Money back if you are not satisfied. 


2!4 H.P. MARINE ENGINE, $42.95 


A_ 2% Horse-Power Single 
Cylinder Reversible Marine 
Engine with full boat equip- 
ment — dae in hull, 
guaranteed indefi- 

BEE lvossenuedse $42.95 
We have other marine en- 
gines of different horse-power 
at prices $25.00 to $50.00 less 
than you will pay elsewhere 
for engines of the same power 
and quality. Get our prices 
before placing your order. 


Write To-Day for Our 1910 Catalogue 
of Motor Boats and Marine — 


Our Boat and Engine Catalogue = = 
is the book you need if you OTORGO 
we 





want to be informed about 
the boat ang manne engine 
question. l give you 
pemmere < on what to buy and 
prices Send us a 
postal pF and write on it, 

Send me your ee Motor 
Boat and arine ngin 
Catalogue No. 65%37. “ and state whether 
are interested in a complete boat or an en 
You will receive it free by return mail. 


SEARS, ROEBUCK AND CO., Chicago 


YOUR PI- 


ano will shine like new; “3 in One” removes stains, soil, 
scars, scratches; brings back original luster; generous free 





SEARS ROCSULK 














sample. Write 3 in One Oil Co., 43 Broadway, New York. 





‘NOT my any MILK TRUST original and Genuine 





HORLICK 


MALTED MILK 


The Food-Drink for all ages. 
Better than Tea or Coffee. 





Rich milk and malted grain extract in powder. 


A quick lunch. 
Others are Imitations—Ask 


Keep 


it on your sideboard at home. 


for Horlick’s— Everywhere 





Spend your Winters out in the 


UNION PACIFIC COUNTRY 
-CALIFORNIA 
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‘Overland Limited’’ 


The famous train leaving Chicago every night straight 


away for the West, via 


Union Pacific-Southern Pacific 


** The Safe Road to Travel’’ 
Every convenience and comfort afforded by perfect 


equipment. 


Dining car meals and service “Best in the World.” 
For literature and information address 
~ E. L. LOMAX, General Pass’r Agt. 
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ENTRANCE TO FORT CONSTITUTION. 


ORT CONSTITUTION, at New Castle, 
F New Hampshire, has lately been brought 

anew into public notice on account of the 
plans made by the government to enlarge the 
reservation and make it one of the most impor- 
tant military stations on the Atlantic coast. 

Its history is of interest, as it stands on the 
spot where was erected one of the first defenses 
to guard our coast. Rude earthworks were 
thrown up here about 1630 by the company 
sent out by Capt. John Mason to occupy his 
grant. It was called The Castle, and extended 
from the water to the high ledge on which 
Colonel Walbach later built his Martello Tower ; 
it was mounted with ten guns. 

About 1696 the name was changed to Fort 
William and Mary; it was so known until some 
time during the Revolution, when for a time it 
was called Fort Hancock. 

In the earliest times the fort was manned by 
citizens of New Castle, but after a time they 
petitioned to be relieved, and men were drawn 
from other places for the purpose. Richard 
Cutts, in 1674, was the first commanding officer, 
and his lieutenant was Elias Stileman, both of 
them New Castle men. 

It seems strange that the most important 
event in the history of the fort, and one of great 
importance to the country also, should be almost 
unknown. Nearly four months before the battles 
of Lexington and Concord the old fort witnessed 
the first act of rebellion against the military 
power in England. In 1774, before Paul 
Revere’s famous ride to Lexington and Concord, 
he took a much longer one to Portsmouth, New 
Hampshire. He came from the Boston Com- 
mittee of Safety to inform a similar organiza- 
tion in that town of the new order from the 
British that no gunpowder or military stores 
should be exported to America. He also 
reported the coming of a large garrison to Fort 
William and Mary, with the advice to secure 
the gunpowder there. Therefore the next night 
the Portsmouth ‘‘Sons of Liberty,’’ with men 
from New Castle, in all about four hundred, 
under the command of Maj. John Sullivan and 
Capt. John Langdon,—he who later was first 
president of the United States Senate and presi- 
dent of New Hampshire, —proceeded to the fort 
by water. Summoning Capt. John Cochran 
and his five soldiers to surrender, they secured 
without difficulty one hundred barrels of 
powder, which they carried to Durham and 
hid under the meeting-house. Most of this 
powder was later carted all the way to Boston 





THE FORT FROM WITHIN. 





In firing a gun in honor 
of Colonel Walbach, the 

commanding officer, a 
spark dropped on some 
powder, thus causing 
the explosion. The 
number of deaths was 
not known exactly, but 
it exceeded twelve. One 
lady who was standing 
upon the parapet was 
never seen afterward, 
and was supposed to 
have been blown to 
atoms. 

During the Civil War 
extensive granite walls 


old fort, along the edge 
of the water. Those 
on the ocean side were 
completed and several 
guns mounted, which 
were never fired except 
as a salute. The other side and the fine granite 
floor were never finished. Great quantities of 
immense blocks of granite and other building 
materials have lain there unused for more than 
forty years. From the close of the Rebellion 
until the Spanish War, Fort Constitution was 
hardly more than a ruin. It was for many 
years cared for by a single soldier, who, with 
his family, lived in one of the old houses. 
Since the Spanish War a new and modern 
fort has been erected just outside old Fort Con- 
stitution. Since then, as soldiers have been 
stationed there, the Stars and Stripes, floating 
over the old fort daily, raised and lowered at 
the salute of the sunrise and sunset gun, have 
seemed to give new life to Fort Constitution. 


* ¢ 


ONE OF HIS PICTURES. 


HE enmities and jealousies of musicians 
T have long been notable, nor does the 

sister art of painting invariably conduce 
to gentle manners. William Powell Frith, 
who has just died at the ripe age of ninety 
years, used to relate with glee two anecdotes 
of his great and gruff contemporary, Turner. 

A print-shop, kept by a man who thoroughly 
understood and appreciated the wares in which 
he dealt, once displayed in its window a fine but 
much stained and damaged engraving—one of 
a set from Turner’s pictures. Turner chanced 
to pass and notice it, and promptly bounced 
into the shop and began to berate the dealer. 

‘It’s a confounded shame to treat an en- 
graving like that!’’ he blustered. “What can 
you be thinking about to go and destroy a good 
thing—for it is a good thing, mind you!’’ 

**T destroy it!’’ responded the dealer, hotly. 
‘*What do you mean by saying I destroyed it? 
And who the mischief are you, I should like 
to know? You don’t look as if you could 
understand a good print when you see one. J 
destroy it! Bless my soul, I bought it just as 
it is, and I would rather keep it till doomsday 
than sell it to you! And why you should put 
yourself out about it I can’t think !’’ 

‘Why, I did it!’ said Turner. 

‘Did what? Did you spoil it? 
you deserve —’’ 

‘No, no, man, my name’s Turner, and I did 
the drawing and engraved the plate from it.’’ 

‘*Bless my soul!’’ ejaculated the print-seller, 
in a changed tone. ‘‘Is it possible you are the 
great Turner?’’ Then his temper rose again. 

‘Well, sir,’’ he added, ‘‘I have long desired 
to see you, and now that I have seen you, I 
hope I shall never see you again, for a more 
disagreeable person I have seldom met.’’ 
The blunt-spoken and often grumpy genius 
was, however, invariably kind to the younger 
men of his profession. Sometimes, too, he 
unbent enough to jest, and occasionally at his 
own expense. His famous picture, ‘“The 

Slave Ship,’’—that wonderful combination 

of flaming and gorgeously impossible colors, 

—was once described by an exasperated critic 

as ‘‘a cat having a fit in a dish of tomato 

salad.’’ Turner had never heard the phrase, 
when once, as a salad was passed him at 

a dinner, he put on a critical and considering 


If you did 


by oxen, where it arrived just in time to save|air as he regarded it, and remarked to his 


the day at the Battle of Bunker Hill. 

In 1808 a new fort was built, which received 
the name of Fort Constitution. The walls of 
this fort, oblong in form, were about twenty 
feet in height, composed of rough stones laid in 


mortar, topped with a few feet of brick. A | 


porteullis and two gates formed the entrance. 

The portcullis was made of timbers, securely 
bolted together and elevated, ready to be dropped 
at an instant’s notice. Opening inward were 
interior gates constructed of thick live-oak, the 
bottom section being a solid surface, while the 
upper portion was made of timbers in lattice- 
like form. This inscription was placed over | 
the entrance : 


Fort CONSTITUTION 
1808. 


All the buildings connected with the fort 
were originally within these walls. 

On the Fourth of July, 1809, when the citi- | 
zens of New Castle and their friends from the | 
neighboring towns had gathered in the fort to 
celebrate the national holiday, an explosion took 
place which threw a deep gloom over the town. 








neighbor : 

‘Nice, cool, green, that lettuce, isn’t it? 
And the beet-root a pretty red—not quite strong 
enough ; and the dressing, delicate tint of yel- 
low, that! Add some mustard, and then you 
have one of my pictures !’’ 


¢ ¢ 


TWO SORTS OF PIETY. 


HE Bishop of London is all for service— 

active service, as this amusing incident 
clearly indicates. 

An Englishwoman of wealth, devout, and 

with a leaning toward mysticism, caused a 


| small chapel to be erected in the heart of 
| London, to which souls wearied by noise and 


strife could retire for silent devotion and re- 
freshment of spirit. The Silence Room was 


| the lady’s name for it. 


She showed it to the bishop, and explained 
its purpose. 

‘Splendid !’’? approved the bishop, with de- 
lighted eyes. ‘‘What a jolly place for boys’ 
| meetings !’? 





were begun outside the | 
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FORT CONSTITUTION 


BY MARY L. ROLLINS 


Made in the yey under most gm ge condi- 
tions, put up in 0 6-lb. boxes, filled with a choice 
assortment of Cnocolates and Honbons, sent to any 
address prepaid, at #1.00 per Ib. 

Miss Hall and Mrs. Bailey, Kingston, Mass. 


sii; ° Academy for Boys, 
Williston Seminary, “S2itinpton, Mace 
Prepares for college or scientific and medical schools. 





oy congees laboratories in Physics, Chemistry and 
lology ew Athletic Field, i, 26 at m oe and sratghtawe 
5 . 7th year. JOSEPH H. ER, A. M., Prin cipal. 





Lame Back, Rheumatic 


ains, stiffness of limbs, joints, or muscles, sore 
nds or feet speedily relieved by a hot bath and 
one application of the Antiseptic, Healing, Stainless 


i “KING OF PAIN™ J 








Protect Your Home From Fire. 


How short-sighted it is to build a good home 
in the country, fill it with furniture, make it all 
80 beautiful and enjoyable, but provide no fire 
protection and run the risk of losing it all in 
anhour! Our pneumatic 


Water System for 
Country Homes 


provides ample water for every purpose for 
whic h water may be needed. The cost varies 
according to supply and demand. Outfits for 
ordinary demands as low as 0. When once 
installed, you have a complete and adequate 
water system all your own,and no city water 
tax to pay. 

When you have owned a water system six 
months, you would not do without it for ten 
times its cost. 

Send us the following information and let us 
make you an estimate on a plant. No obligation 
to purchase. 


How many rooms in your house? 
How many people to use water? 
source of water-supply have you? 
Do you need water for stock, for lawn 
hose, for garden? 


2% years in the business. Can refer you to cus- 
tomers all over New England. 


Write to-day for Book C. 
BRACKETT, SHAW & LUNT COMPANY, 
95 Haverhill Street, Boston, Mass. 











paratively little time and money, 
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ATCHMAKING is one of the few trades that is not 
crowded. Many of our graduates are now in business 
for themselves as Watchmakers, Engravers and Opticians. 

The fact that in this school these three trades are taught for one 
tuition fee, in a year’s time or less, makes our proposition attractive 


to ambitious young men who are mechanically inclined. 
a way to become a skilled artisan with the expenditure of com- 


of your own. Call or write for further information. 


WALTHAM HOROLOGICAL SCHOOL, Waltham, Mass. 


Catalogue mailed free. 
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FAST COLOR 


EYE LETS 


in your shoes are a guarantee against" wr * 
eyelets, that cheapen the appearance of the 













shoe. 
Diamond Fast Color Eyelets retain their 
right, new appearance even after the shoe 
has worn out. They are the only eyelets made 
with tops of solid color, and 


CAN’T WEAR “ BRASSY” 


Diamond Fast Color Eyelets give snap and 
life to the shoe. Their presence is a guaran- 
tee of shoe quality. Strictly high-grade shoes 
should always have them. Th hey are easily dis- i 


tinguished by a little diamond-shaped 9 
tra pone: sli ~~, raised on the surface of /[) 
each eyelet. 


for them when buying E 
shoes or ask pay dealer about them, an 
insist upon having them. 


_UNITED FAST COLOR EYELET CO. Me 


Boston, Mass. 














Did You Ever Try 


to head of a Cold in the Head 
or Headache wi 


Smith’s Menthol inhaler ? ? 




















If not, it’s time you did. Menthol is 
very soothing and healing, and reach- 
es by inhalation every air passage 


of the head and throat. Good also 
for Catarrh, Hay-Fever and Neur- 
algia. 500 per cent. more men- 
thol crystals in Smith’s than in 
ordir nary inhalers. Glass tube 
in nickel case. Unbreakable. 
Carry in purse or pocket 
and use anywhere. 

25 cts. at Druggists or by Mail. 
Ask for Smith’s—and do 
not take any other. 
SMITH INHALER CO., Boston, Mass. 
CARTER, CARTER & MEIGS Co. 
Distributing Agts.,Boston, Mass. 












Learn Watchmaking and 
Earn $15 to $25 per Week. 


It opens 


and eventually to have a business 
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Thousands Use None But 


Stickney ‘& Poor’s Mustard. 
They have learned by experi- 
ence that whether wanting 
spices or mustard it pays to 
get Stickney & Poor’s, the kind 
that is always pure and strong. 
Your sandwiches and meats; 
hot or cold, will have a whole- 
some relish if seasoned with 


Stickney & Poor's Mustard 






























POUSHES quickly with a dry brush, giving a 
brilliant, durable luster which outlasts all others. 
The last particle may be used, as it does not 
deteriorate. One cake of Rising Sun will black the 
stove many times, as it polishes more surface than 
several packages of so-called liquid 
stove polish. Your grocer keeps it. 
Ask for it and take no substitute. 





As dependable as sunshine. 
We could make up a very clever 
imitation, put on a Baker label and the label 
would sell at once, but not the second 
time, for it would be impossible for us, with 
our knowledge and experience, to make an 
imitation that would be equal to the 
genuine Baker’s, and if we 
couldn’t do it, no one can. In 
buying extracts, it’s poor 
economy to buy any- 
thing but the best. 













AN AID IN SICKNESS 


The sick-room should be bright, clean, 
and in every way ‘“‘spick and span,’’ so 
that it will be a delight to the eye and free 
from any disagreeable odors. 

Good nurses know the value of 


Cabot’s Sulpho-Napthol 


A few drops of this wonderful liquid cleanliness 
added to a pail of water keep everything absolutely 
clean. It brightens faded rugs and fabrics. It accom- 
plishes all this with the least amount of work. 

Best of all, when cleansing and overcoming dingi- 
ness, it is annihilating all disease germs. 

It not only makes offensive odors impossible, but 
acts as a safeguard to the rest of the family, because it 
kills the germs of contagious diseases and may be 
relied upon at all times as a perfect disinfectant. 


Sold only in yellow packages by druggists and grocers. 
10 cts., 26 cts., 50 cts. and $1.00. 
Beware of Imitations. 
THE SULPHO-NAPTHOL COMPANY, 
4 Torrey Bidg., 14 Medford St., Boston. 
—edaggg ee 
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Companion Patent Steam Washer 


e) 

©) 
THE COMPANION PATENT STEAM WASHER will 
revolutionize the labor problem of the dreaded wash-day, for 
the following reasons: 1. It reduces 
the labor more than one-half. 2. The 

cleansing of especially soiled places, like © 

wristbands, collars, neckbands, etc., is as 
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thorough as when the scrubbing-board 
is used. 3. There is absolutely no wear 
or tear of clothing. 4. It is equally suc- 
cessful with large bed-blankets, or delicate 
embroideries and laces. 5. For washing 
woolen goods it has no equal. If the 
instructions accompanying the Washer 
are followed the wool will be left soft 
and fluffy and without shrinkage. 6. Can 
be used on any range, cook, gas or gasoline stove. The boiler part 
is made of heavy copper and the construction throughout first class. 


Given to any Companion subscriber for fifteen new subscriptions. Price $10. 
Sent by freight or express, charges in either case paid by receiver. 


6 PERRY MASON COMPANY, BOSTON, MASSACHUSETT 
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THEY GO HAND IN HAND! 


N every New Eng- — 
land cama has used 


Sawyer’s Crystal Blue 





To get even better results 
than ever — wash your 
clothes with Sawyer’s 
Crystal Ammonia and 
Borax, rinse, then use 


Sawyer’s Crystal Blue 


Sawyer’s Bo-Peep 
Puzzle 


sent free on receipt of any one 
of Sawyer’s labels. 














SAWYER CRYSTAL BLUE CO., 
Dept. S, 88 Broad St., Boston. 
MBE veh Sete TE aks Ce MR A AS AN res AR A A a 
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Rollman Food Chopper 
No. 15. 


HIS Food Chopper ‘‘ opens like a 

book,’’ and all the interior is laid 
bare. Not only is it easy to clean, but 
you can see when itis clean. It quickly 
minces food, utilizes *‘ odds and ends,’’ 
and makes them into dainty, tempting 
dishes, and will cut three pounds of 
meat a minute. Four steel cutters, differ- 
ent sizes, furnished with every Chopper, 
including a cutter for making nut butter. 
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FOUR CUTTERS 








Given to any Companion subscriber for one new sub- 
scription and 25 cents extra. Price of Food Chopper 
$1.25. Sent by express, charges in either case paid 
by receiver. Shipping weight 5 lbs. 
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The Coruna Self-Basting Roaster. 


Given to any Companion subscriber for one new subscription 
and 50 cents extra. Price of Roaster $2.25. Sent by express, 
charges in either case paid by receiver. Shipping weight 10 Ibs. 


"Tro: is the only one-piece 


Roaster with a hot-air jacket 
round the sides and bottom, 

and which will cook all roasts to 
rfection without danger of 
urning. It is made of one solid 
jiece of steel, without seam, 
joint or fold, and can be cleaned 
as easily as a piece of china. It is 
enameled throughout, is strong, 
durable and sanitary, and roasts 
equally well fowl, fish, ham or 
meat. Tough meat or an old 
fowl are made as tender as a 
chicken. The saving effected 
by this Roaster should pay for 
itself in one year’s time. Equally 
successful in cooking marma- 
lade, or fruit butter, baked beans, brown bread, wheat bread or a boiled dinner. 


Guarantee. We allow thirty days’ trial. If not perfectly satisfactory it 
may be returned at our expense and the full purchase price will be refunded. 


PERRY MASON COMPANY, BOSTON, MASSACHUSETTS 
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